





Ween the six General Motors 5400 Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotives go into service on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, they will release a considerably larger number of heavy steam locomotives, 


including five Mallets, for other important services. This is another outstanding example of how GM 
Diesels make it possible for the railroads to meet growing war production demands for increased motive 
power capacity and with savings of more than 50 per cent in vital materials — because one ton of 
materials in a GM Diesel will do the work of more than two tons of materials in a steam locomotive. 
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“UNION” YARD COMMUNICATION 


4 to speed car deliveries 


“Union” Yard Communication may be used to advantage in any yard 
where distance, physical obstructions or weather conditions interfere 
with the delivery of or response to orders from the yardmaster’s office. 

With this system, the yardmaster may speak directly to the crew 
of any equipped locomotive regardless of where it is within the yard 
area. He may alter assignments or give additional or emergency 
instructions. He is never out of touch with the locomotives under 
his jurisdiction. The yardmaster using this equipment can operate 
his yard or terminal area with maximum efficiency. This saves crew 
1 > om” time and locomotive hours, conserves material and speeds the clas- 
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it “Union”’ Yard Communication is available for either ‘'One-way” 
’ or “Two-way” communication. It is not subject to government 
radio regulation and no operating licenses or permits are required. 
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EFFICIENCY FOR VICTORY: Win- 
ning the war is a process of diverting the 
full productivity of the machines and the 
man-power of this nation—with minimum 
waste—to tasks and products which will in- 
jure the enemy and limit his power to hurt 
us. The railroads are not on the fringe 
of this effort, but are right at the heart. of 
it. The leading editorial herein points out 
that economy is now a secondary consider- 
ation. The present job is to move what 
needs to move with the labor and materials 
available—and that may often mean work- 
ing at abnormal cost. The railroads have 
already done what unbelievers thought “im- 
possible.” There will be more miracles 
when every railway officer, supervisor, and 
employee is doing his job with the utmost 
efficiency he can command and is constantly 
striving to learn from others ways in which 
he may still further improve the efficiency 
of his part of the nation’s transport task. 


2 
BRIDGES NEED LOOKING AT: 
With branch lines handling main-line ton- 
nage density, and the desirability of using 
larger power on them, the necessity for 
bridge-strengthening has become acute in 
some localities. An editorial herein sug- 
gests some of the steps which can be taken 
to meet this contingency, with a minimum 
call on scarce materials. But the acquisi- 
tion of new tools and scarce materials can- 
not be flinched—the editorial contends— 
when such is the only means there is to 
make the bridges stand up under the job 


they must do. 
a 


2 KINDS OF CENTRALIZING: 
Clamor for “centralization” of transporta- 
tion under direct government control con- 
tinues in uninformed quarters. This agita- 
tion neglects to consider that far more 
effective inter-railroad collaboration exists 
today than that which federal authorities 
were able to enforce in the last war. An 
editorial herein points out that federaliza- 
tion of transportation in 1918 was able to 
step up railroad output only 3 per cent 
over 1917. In strong contrast—the rail- 
roads today, by the type of voluntary col- 
laboration they are practicing, produced 
12 per cent more freight service in ’40 than 
in ’39; 27 per cent more in ’41 than in ’40; 
and are currently turning out about 20 per 
cent more in ’42 than they did in ’41. Why 
change from a form of “centralization” 
which is successful to one which, in the 
last war, proved its inadequacy ? 
s 

BRANCH ABANDONMENTS UP: 
For the first five months of the current 
year the railroads filed 75 applications 
with the I. C. C. for permission to abandon 
segments of line aggregating 1,055 miles. 
In the similar 1941 period 45 such applica- 
tions were entered, involving 739 miles. 
The situation is surveyed in a report in 
the Railroads-in-War news pages herein. 
The move of the railroads to abandon lines 
of limited or negligible usefulness is 
Prompted particularly by a desire to put 
the steel to work where it will contribute 
more effectively to the war effort. Obsta- 
cles, of course, are the greater use to 
which some of these branch lines are now 
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being temporarily put—and the recent Su- 
preme Court decision which empowers the 
I. C. C. to fasten a “labor-protective” pro- 
viso on abandonment permits. 


RRS NOT HANDMAIDENS: Joe 
Eastman at Cleveland this week told the 
mechanical engineers that the newspapers 
have been informing the people that pro- 
duction is coming along fine, but “now the 
hot spot is transportation.” In his polite 
way, the ODT Director demonstrated the 
absurdity of that report. Since transporta- 
tion enters into every step of the produc- 
tive process, it is manifestly impossible for 
production to be satisfactory and for trans- 
portation not to be. As Mr. Eastman put 
it: “Transportation is more than the 
handmaiden, it is the 100 per cent partner 
of production. If the war production pro- 
gram has progressed satisfactorily, that in 
itself is proof positive that the vast amount 
of transportation upon which production 
depends has been performed adequately and 
efficiently, which is the fact.” 

2 
MAKING WHAT WE HAVE DO: It 
was quite a meeting—the railroad mechani- 
cal engineers session at Cleveland where 
Mr. Eastman spoke—and in our next 
week’s issue we are going to bring you an 
extended report of the discussion. The gen- 
eral subject was the means of doing the 
best possible job of railroading with mate- 
rials now available and the advice some 
of the best minds in the business have to 
offer on that score ought to make prac- 
tical and important reading for all rail- 
road men, busy as they are. Director 
Eastman quoted a WPB official as stating 
that the railroads are short of materials 
“but not of imagination, efficiency and 
powers of adjustment.” 

a 
DECELERATING PASSENGERS: 
In the interest of the efficiency of its 
freight service—as well as maximizing the 
passenger-mile output of its passenger 
trains—the New York Central has found 
it desirable to slow-down the schedules of 
some of its service. Details are given in 
the news pages herein. Some of the lead- 
ers of the Central’s fleet, including the 
“Century,” are not affected— but other 
long-distance runs have been moderated 
by times ranging from 10 minutes up to 
more than two hours. 

3 
OVERTAKEN BY BUSES: Long-haul 
buses in February handled more passengers 
than the railroads did in coaches in the 
same month—for the first time in history. 
This disclosure is made in the I. C. C. 
monthly review of transportation statistics, 
summarized in the General News pages 
herein. The revenue side of the picture is 
different, though—the railroads receiving 
about twice as much for their coach serv- 
ice as was paid by bus customers, the dif- 
ference being explained by the much short- 
er rides of the bus patrons and the lower 
fare per mile. The I. C. C. statement re- 
veals some load-factor figures for air lines 
—some running upward of 80 per cent; 
and draws attention to the railroad operat- 
ing ratio in the first four months—the 
lowest since 1916. 
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MORE COAL PER CAR: A steel com- 
pany, looking around for more coal-mov- 
ing facilities—and quickly—found that its 
car bodies were not large enough to put 
capacity loads on its trucks, so, as cars 
are shopped, their cubical capacity is be- 
ing increased. This process, however, was 
too slow to meet the immediate need—so 
this company’s inquisitiveness led it further. 
Pushing the coal into car corners helped 
some. Then it was discovered that a 
little jostling of the car shook the coal 
down 10 inches, so an oversized heap was 
loaded onto each car and interest of crews 
was aroused to do the shaking down with- 
out spilling the coal. The result was that 
the average load of each car was increased 
six tons. An article herein gives the de- 
tails of this accomplishment, revealing 
further loading efficiency attained by re- 
ducing moisture content. 


® 
BLACKOUTS DON’T STOP SP: It 
so happens that thoroughgoing blackouts 
have been necessary in an area which af- 
fects one of the most strategic of the 
country’s railroads, the Southern Pacific. 
An article herein tells how this road is 
dealing successfully with this further dif- 
ficulty. At first the company ran into 
much confusion, arising from the ministra- 
tions of a multitude of zealous and in- 
experienced local defense authorities— 
practically stopping train operations in 
some instances. But this was contrary to 
the desire of the military authorities, who 
needed this railroad in their business. So 
the railroad gets its blackout instructions 
from regional rather than local authorit?es 
and has worked out a modus operandi, 
described in our article, which should be 
helpful to other carriers facing a similar, 
if so far less acute, problem. 

.) 
FEATHERBED COSTS: The ODT 
has presented to Judge Hilliard, sitting as 
arbitrator in the T. P. & W. wage and 
working rules dispute, figures which show 
that the wages and working rules the 
operating unions are demanding would in- 
crease the wage costs for such labor to 
the railroad by 206 per cent, or from 
$18,000 a month to almost $57,000. Details 
are given in the general news pages herein. 
On a typical train movement, a crew now 
getting 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work 
would have to be paid more than three days’ 
wages for this work. The railroad, under 
the proposed rules, would have to double 
the number of hostlers it employs and in- 
crease its car inspection force 17 per cent. 

ey 
WAR LABOR PANEL: A permanent 
“fact-finding board”—or rather a panel of 
nine who can be assigned to report on 
railway labor disputes without the necessity 
of a strike vote being taken to create an 
“emergency’—has been named by President 
Roosevelt. One of the members of the 
panel is Judge Stacy of North Carolina 
who chaired the 1938 board which recom- 
mended against a wage reduction. Other 
members include two gentlemen with ex- 
perience as referees for the Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. The chairman is Dr. 
Leiserson. 
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Efficiency for Victory 


VICTORY must be the objective of all Amer- 
ican efforts “for the duration.” And EFFICIENCY 
is essential to victory—efficiency in govern- 
ment, in industry, in railroading, on all our 
widely scattered military fronts. 

Efficiency in railroading always includes 
economy; but for the duration every other con- 
sideration must be subordinated to making the 
- railways render adequate service. 

- They will lack materials, equipment, other 
facilities. They will lack manpower. But they 
must handle the utmost possible traffic, any- 
way. It would be economy to buy many new 
things. But it will be necessary uneconomically 
to increase the useful life of many old things. 
The traffic must be moved — economically 
when possible: at abnormal cost when un- 
avoidable. 

On the “firing line” are 440,000 railroad men, 
officers and employees, operating locomotives, 
cars and trains. Their problem is, without 
normal increase in manpower, to so switch, 
load, move locomotives, cars and trains as to 
produce hourly, daily, monthly the utmost pos- 
sible ton-miles and passenger-miles. The num- 
ber of railway employees cannot be increased 
as in 1917 and 1918. 

There are 350,000 railroad men, officers and 
employees, providing and applying materials 
in maintaining and reconditioning locomotives 
and cars. Their problem is, without normal in- 
crease in manpower, fully to maintain and re- 
condition whatever equipment may be avail- 
able with a minimum of scarce materials—for 
too little new equipment will be available, ma- 
terials ordinarily used are scarce, labor is be- 
coming scarce. 

There are 255,000 railroad men, officers and 
employees, providing and applying materials 
in maintaining and enlarging yards, terminals, 
tracks, signaling, buildings and other “perma- 
nent structures.” Their problem is to make the 
tools, materials and labor available put and 


keep all permanent structures in good condi- 
tion. For materials and labor for this purpose 
also are scarce, while good condition of struc- 
tures is essential to efficient use of equipment. 

The government's program for defense and 
war was started two years ago this month. 
There has been since then no “business as 
usual” on the railroads. They had already 
started their program of preparedness by in- 
creasing their purchases of equipment and ma- 
terials from $400 million in 1938 to $700 mil 
lion in 1939, when the war began in Europe. 
They increased them further to $850 million in 
1940; to $1,228 million in 1941: and were siill 
increasing them in 1942 until government de- 
creed otherwise. 

Although they could not get anywhere near 
all the equipment and materials they ordered. 
the railroads are one great industry, vitally 
essential in peace and war, that has as yet had 
no failures or “shortages.” Because it has not 
been with them “business as usual,” it has 
been with them thus far almost “service as 
usual.” Within two years their freight traffic 
has increased 50 per cent, and they have been 
denied equipment and materials actually or- 
dered. And yet on May 23, 1942, they still had 
a surplus of 62,000 freight cars. 

It is a record to which every railway officer 
and employee has contributed—a record of un- 
precedented achievement of that “efficiency for 
victory” to which all Americans must con- 
tribute to make victory not only sure but swift. 

Can it be maintained? Future difficulties will 
be greater. But what has been done already 
was “impossible.” All unbelievers in the vital- 
ity and resourcefulness of the railways under 
private operation knew it was “impossible,” 
and said so; only a “miracle” would accom- 
plish what railway management promised. 
But thus far it has been accomplished: and the 
miracle worked already is challenge and in- 
spiration for working more miracles in future. 
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Co-operation Versus 
Centralization 


The impact of the war load is falling unevenly on 
the railroads. Some carriers are called upon to deal 
with a traffic a hundred per cent or more above last 
year, while a few—because of local conditions—have 
less traffic than then. That all are continuing to give 
prompt and efficient- service affords a measure of the 
voluntary co-operation helping to solve the particularly 
acute problems of some. 

If the demand for cars on one railroad is greater 
than it could reasonably be expected to fill, the neces- 
sary additional cars are made available by other roads 
through the smooth-functioning machinery of the Car 
Service Division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Likewise with locomotives; railroads which 
have power to spare are lending or selling units to 
those having an insufficiency. The same is true of 
other facilities. James M. Symes, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania, expressed the condition very suc- 
cinctly when he said (in an article in our March 7 
issue) : “The facilities of our railways are pooled more 
than those of any other industry, and that is an im- 
portant reason why throughout our defense and war 
efforts thus far the railroad industry has succeeded in 
meeting all demands upon it better than any other im- 
portant industry.” 

Some well-intentioned newspaper writers and radio 
commentators have been clamoring for “centralized” 
control of inland transportation. Had they troubled 
to inform themselves they would know the degree to 
which railroad facilities have been effectively “pooled” 
under private management already. During the last 
war, the “centralized” government administration was 
able in 1918 to increase the freight service rendered 
less than 3 per cent above that performed in 1917. 
Under the voluntary, co-operative pooling now prac- 
ticed railroad freight service increased almost 12 per 
cent in 1940 over 1939, and more than 27 per cent in 
1941 over 1940; while a further increase in 1942 over 
1941 of more than 20 per cent is now being registered. 

Why the contrast? Under federal control in 1918 
all or most of the instructions as to how rolling stock 
was to be distributed and conserved were issued from 
Washington or regional offices. Too little responsibility 
for the how of conserving it was left to local author- 
ities. The type of joint action now prevailing does 
not go a great deal further than to tell the individual 
railroads, and segments thereof, what is wanted of them 
—depending on them for the ingenuity and work nec- 
essary to produce the results. A system of pooling 
which commands the energy and ability of thousands 
of local railway officers has a far greater chance of 
success than one relying on only a handful of central- 
ized authorities. 

Those who insist that we need a greater degree of 
centralized authority over transportation in Washing- 
ton are urging that an unsuccessful type of collabora- 
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tion tried during the last war be substituted for one 
which is every day proving itself highly successful 


during this war. 


At the same time, railroad men must realize that 
they are ‘“‘on the spot” to make voluntary co-operation 
yield the very utmost possible. One of the best-informed 
federal officials having to do with transportation has 
said: “If private operation should fail during this war, 





Net Ton-Miles of the Larger Railways in March, 1942, in 
Percentage Variation From March, 1941 
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the failure will come because some carrier is particu- 
larly hard-pressed and the others neglect to lend it all 
possible aid. If railroad men all will become convinced 
that the slightest failure on any railroad is the concern 
and responsibility of all, just as much as if the diff- 
culty were arising on their own line, then there will 
be no breakdown.” 


Delay-Consciousness 


When the railways are being pressed to secure the 
maximum productive service from every car and every 
locomotive, delays assume new importance; for every 
unnecessary delay restricts capacity. This gives in- 
centive for the development of a “delay-consciousness” 
on the part of every officer and employee involved in 
the movement of traffic—and to none more directly 
than the division superintendent and his trainmasters. 

More than ever, these officers must study the move- 
ment of their trains to ascertain where they are de- 
layed. Only then can they ascertain the causes of 
delays and the means for eliminating them—which fre- 
quently are obvious and simple. 

The most difficult problem is to develop the proper 
attitude of mind. From long experience on a division 
or district it becomes natural for an operating officer 
to conclude off-hand that a delay is unavoidable because 
it has always occurred and*to pass over a condition 
that a more inquiring mind would uncover. Such an 
attitude ignores an improperly located crossover that 
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retards switching; a coaling station that is not readily 
accessible to locomotives or the entrance to which is 
blocked by standing power; the dispatching of trains 
in a way that causes them to “bunch” at certain points, 
with resulting congestion ; a water tank that is too small 
to provide storage adequate for a fleet of trains; or a 
method of doing track maintenance work that imposes 
slow orders for purposes of convenience in conducting 
repair work rather than for safety or necessity. 

Whatever the condition that gives rise to a delay to 
trains, it warrants evaluation anew in the light of 
present traffic necessities. Then the proper remedy 
can be determined, whether it involves a revision in 
operating or other methods or the improvement of 
physical facilities. To the extent that the elimination 
of the delay involves the expenditure of money, the 
solution devolves upon management. Otherwise, and 
especially in bringing restricted conditions to light, 
the responsibility rests directly upon the local division 
operating officers. Great progress has already been 
made in speeding up traffic; but the possibilities for 
improvement have not been exhausted. 


New Attitude Needed 
Toward Bridge Work 


Everywhere on the railways since the earliest days of 
their construction the safety of bridges has been as com- 
pelling as the safety of track. Especially in new struc- 
tures, there has been no disposition to take chances for 
any cause. Engineers have designed conservatively, 
often with over-conservatism, to compensate for the 
uncertainties of local conditions, future requirements, 
unbalanced locomotive loads, reversals of stress, impact 
and many other factors; and railway managements have 
seldom questioned designs, in so far as the factors of 
adequate strength and stability are involved. 

On many roads an equal concern is shown for the 
adequate maintenance and repair of existing bridges; 
but on most roads, especially for all but the most im- 
portant main-line structures, bridge engineers and their 
maintenance forces have been called upon to perform 
near miracles, as the need for economy has required 
them to keep these structures in serviceable condition 
with minimum programs of protection and repair ma- 
terials, and, frequently, the most inadequate equipment 
for carrying out their work effectively and economically. 

Whether this attitude toward secondary bridges has 
had any justification in the past is now beside the point, 


The comment on the long-run traf- 
fic outlook, heretofore usually ap- 
Pearing in this space, will be found 
on page 1154. sd 
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as under the increased and shifting traffic of our war- 
time transportation, invariably at higher speeds, many 
branch lines are now carrying main-line tonnages, 
hauled by heavier power, while adequate skilled bridge 
labor is becoming increasingly difficult to secure. As a 
result, many of these structures must have increased 
attention, and that promptly. Added repair and 
strengthening materials must be had, methods must be 
employed that will create minimum interference with 
traffic, and equipment must be provided that will make 
such methods possible, while employing available forces 
with the greatest efficiency. 

To accomplish the work that must be done may re- 
quire materials that can be secured only with high 
priority ratings; the extensive use of welding; special 
piles that can be driven by off-track equipment with 
minimum interference with traffic; floodlights for two 
and three-shift operations ; compressors and generators, 
with adequate complements of power tools to minimize 
hand labor and speed operations ; and many other things 
that branch-line bridgemen have seldom seen except 
in books and trade literature. 

It may have been to the credit of these men that 
they have done so much with so little in the past in 
the interest of economy ; but today, in the light of our 
war effort and increased traffic demands, they must 
not overlook the fact that past conceptions of wise 
economies may prove most unwise and short-sighted. 
Wherever new conditions, affecting the safety and ade- 
quacy of bridges, warrant increased expenditures in- 
volving materials, equipment and modern labor and 
time-saving methods, those in direct charge of bridge 
work should not hesitate now to ask for them promptly. 





Concentration on Small Things 


“To the man in the street the fact that the railroads 
are at this moment moving about 25 per cent more tons 
in fewer carloads than in the same period of 1941 is 
interesting but does not strike him as sensational. The 
seasoned railroad man who knows that to do this re- 
quires a continuous overall concentration upon small 
things can realize the intensity of co-ordinated attention 
it requires from everyone concerned, from the shipper 
himself up to the operating tops. It is in fact a great 
and swift improvement in practical technique which for 
over forty years has been continuously bettered. 

“This year will show probably the largest increase in 
average carload of any year in the entire history of the 
industry. Incidentally, the whole plant is using about 
20,000 fewer locomotives than fifteen years ago, with 
about 20 per cent less total tractive power, while the 
freight car inventory has dropped some 700,000 in the 
same period and total car capacity about 20 per cent. 
Yet ton-miles carried are the highest on record, prob- 
ably by 25 per cent. Even to the lay mind the figures 
spell a ‘good job,’ but to the informed observer, they pic- 
ture an absolutely first class performance. 

“Yet, never in all the century of the industry have 
the market values of railroad stocks registered so low 
a level in relation to the net earnings capacity that 
they represent as they do today.. What is wrong with 
this picture?” 

From an editorial in the Wall Street Journal 














Blackouts— 


But No Blot-Outs of 


NSTINCTIVELY, and with the full approval of the 
I army, the navy and the Office of Civilian Defense, 

the Southern Pacific keeps its trains rolling during 
blackouts along the Pacific Coast. To slow down or stop 
its intensive operations during blackouts at any point 
along its Coast route, which has been called the “Burma 
Road of the West,” would serve the enemy even though 
he were thousands of miles away at the time, and, in its 
all-out war transportation effort, there is no thought or 
intention of doing this on any portion of the road. 

To “keep ’em rolling” during blackouts, however, in 
offices, in freight and passenger stations, in yards and 
out on the line, many precautionary measures have been 
taken, some pioneered by the road and developed with 
the greatest haste following the incident on December 7, 
1941. Thus, offices, stations, terminal and shop facilities 
and other buildings over the road are prepared to black- 
out on a moment’s notice with the least interference with 
normal operations ; signal, switch and exterior train lights 
have been hooded to prevent visibility from above; and 
special precautions are taken to blot out all interior train 
lighting, firebox flashes, and even white steam and smoke 
from locomotives that could, conceivably, be a telltale to 
enemy airmen. 

With the beginning of the present emergency, with the 
quick formation of many local and state civilian defense 
councils, each with its own ideas as to how blackouts 
should be conducted and the action to be taken by the 


On the 


railroads, there was considerable confusion which, in 
some instances, practically stopped train operation dur- 
ing blackout periods. This was contrary to the desires 
and needs of the army and the navy, each of which was 
calling upon the railway for the greatest effort in the 
prompt handling of materials, equipment and men, and 
who, while mindful of the importance of concealing vital 
railway installations and telltale train movements from 
the enemy, realized that the enemy would be served in a 
substantial way if vital railway operations were slowed 
down materially or brought to a standstill for any cause. 
Therefore, hastily-arranged conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the railway, the army, the navy and regional 
defense organizations were called to determine the rail- 
roads’ part during blackouts—these conferences result- 
ing in the one major conclusion that the railroads, in so 
far as possible, must continue their train operation dur- 
ing blackout periods. 

To avoid numerous demands on the railways by local 
defense organizations, the regional office of the Civilian 
Defense Council issued instructions to state officers that 
all instructions to the railroads as to the observance of 
blackouts would be handled by the regional office, and 
that they should issue orders to all local defense councils 
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Southern Pacific 


Hoods on locomotive and signal 
lights and various means of ob- 
scuring interior lighting permit 
“Business as Usual” in road’s war 


transportation effort 


that these councils were not to issue instructions relative 
to the observance of blackout conditions on the railways 
as affecting the operation of trains. This clarifying of 
the situation greatly simplified the problem of the 
Southern Pacific as it set out to black out its operations 
effectively, while interfering to the least possible extent 
with the normal movement of trains, not only on main 
lines, but in yards as well. 


Buildings Go Dark During Blackouts 


The three principal problems presented to the road 
during blackouts while attempting to maintain “business 
as usual” in so far as possible, were to blot from over- 
head view its trains under operation, its extensive sys- 
tem of roadway and yard signals, and its scattered hun- 
dreds of buildings of widely varying type and character. 
To meet the requirements of blackouts as regards build- 
ings, the road has followed, in general, the instructions 
and suggestions contained in the booklet entitled, “Black- 
outs,” issued by the National Civilian Defense Council 
and approved by the War department. In line with these 
instructions, the railroad is now prepared to black out 
its buildings, not alone where employment is irregular 
during night hours, but also all buildings, including 
offices, shops, signal towers and passenger stations, where 
operations continue regularly during the night. At those 
locations where night employment is not regular, the 
requirements for blackouts are met by extinguishing all 
lights and by stopping such work as may be under way. 
In all other buildings where night operations are essen- 
tial, a variety of methods of obscuring light from win- 
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Metal Hoods Shield Locomotive Hoodlights From Enemy Airmen 

























dows has been employed, including the use of blackout 
paint, the provision of black shades and the installation 
of adjustable shutters or removable blackout wood pan- 
els. However, in its use of these various means, the 
railroad has held to the thought that, to the largest ex- 
tent practicable, blackout means should be such as to 
permit adequate ventilation under all conditions and be 
readily removable during daylight hours so as to permit 
day forces to work with maximum efficiency and safety 
under proper lighting conditions. To this end, the road 
is making extensive use of Douglas fir plywood window 
blackout panels, these being made of %-in. or %¢-in. 
plywood, framed to fit snugly against the window case- 
ments, and readily installed or removed as conditions 
require. 

Effecting blackouts at terminal passenger train sheds, 
and the handling of passengers, mail, baggage and ex- 
press at the larger stations, have not been solved satis- 
factorily as yet, this being due largely to the fact that 
present general instructions for blackout observance pre- 
vent the movement of vehicular traffic in the city streets, 
and, consequently make it impossible for passengers as 
well as baggage, mail and express, to reach passenger 
stations during blackouts. Under these conditions, where 
a blackout occurs at or immediately preceding the leav- 
ing time of a passenger train, the train is held until the 
end of the blackout period in order to receive its passen- 
gers, and mail, baggage and express, if any. During the 
time that trains are held under these conditions, the 
train platform lights are extinguished, as there is little 
movement of passengers and practically no work to be 
done. If later revisions of the general blackout require- 
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Blackout Hoods On the Lights of a Grade Crossing Signal 


ments permit vehicle operation to and from stations, 
means will be devised to permit the loading of trains 
during blackouts under limited lighting conditions. 


Shades Pulled, Lights Out, in Trains 


With the blacking out of train lighting equally as im- 
portant as that of building lighting, and in many in- 
stances more so, the measures taken during blackouts to 
prevent the discernment of trains from overhead are even 
more positive and stringent than in the case of buildings, 
extending, in part, to all night hours, for the duration 
of the war, regardless of specific blackouts. Thus, for 
the duration, the windows in all baggage, express and 
other head-end cars, as well as the windows in the wash- 
rooms of all coaches and sleeping cars, have been blacked 
out permanently with black paint. Likewise, all of the 
Gothic sash and other similar windows in lounge and 
observation cars, and the windows in the pantries, 
kitchens and passageways of diners, have been blacked 
out permanently. Furthermore, for the duration, train 
crews are required to see that all window shades in 
passenger cars are lowered during the night hours and 
that minimum illumination is provided, irrespective of 
specific blackouts. In this latter regard, blue “night”’ 
lights of 15-watt capacity have been installed in the 
vestibules and passageways of all passenger cars. 

When a train runs through a blackout district or area, 
all interior lights are extinguished, with the exception 
of the “night” lights, even though the window shades 
are drawn, to avoid the possibility of any glare to the 
outside through openings around the shades or the care- 
lessness of anyone in raising a shade. Notices relative 
to the blackout precautions called for are posted in all 
cars, and request passengers to co-operate to the fullest 
extent. Unaccustomed to the feeling of restriction oc- 
casioned by the drawn window shades at night, or the 
desire to look out into the darkness, regardless of what 
little might be seen, there was, at first, a period of re- 
sistance on the part of a small percentage of the passen- 
gers to the measures imposed. Today, however, through 
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war-time precautions are essential, this situation has 
practically ceased to be a problem. 

To meet blackout requirements as regards the exterior 
of trains, hoods have been provided for locomotive head- 
lights,‘ marker lights and classification. lights, and also 
for the marker lights at the rear of trains, these hoods 
being made from sheet iron and so shaped as to provide 
a directional beam, with no light rays projecting upward. 
The headlight hoods are 12 in. long; the classification 
light hoods 3 in. long; and the marker lamp hoods 3% 
to 3% in. long. It has not been found necessary to 
shield train indicators and the engine numbers on head- 
light cases. 

As a further precaution, all display tail signs on the 
rear of trains have been extinguished for the duration, 
and all oscillating-type headlights are turned out during 
blackout periods. Instructions have been issued to train 
and engine crews that, when running, and blackout sig- 
nals are heard or a blackout is indicated by extinguished 
street lights, the train is to proceed as usual, the engi- 
neer dimming the regular headlight, drawing the cab 
storm curtains and taking precautions to prevent flashes 
from the firebox in-so-far as possible. Under no con- 
ditions are marker lights extinguished. 


All Forms of Signal Lights Shielded 


To make blackouts effective so far as roadway signals 
are concerned, all train order, interlocking and automatic 
block signals have been shielded or hooded, these hoods, 
of sheet iron, varying in shape and size to meet the dif- 
ferent types of units involved, and extending out from 
the lens or roundel in each case a sufficient distance to 
cut off upward beams of light—usually from 10 to 24 


in. Wig-wag crossing lights and switch lights on the 
main line and in yards are also hooded, the hoods on 
these lights extending out from 4 to 4% in. beyond the 


education and a realization on the part of passengers that Long Hoods Cut Off All Upward Light Rays From Roadside Signals 
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lenses. In all cases, these hoods are painted a dead black. 
Like the signal lamp hoods, these latter hoods are also 
of sheet iron, except in the case of switch lights where 
clearances have been impaired, in which case a flexible 
material has been used. 

A special blackout precaution adopted for all switch 
lights is to paint the lower segments of their lenses black, 
it having been found in many cases that the light emitted 
from the lower portion of the lens produces a reflection 
on the track rails which is quite noticeable. Painting 
the lower segments of the lenses, usually up to the lower 
limits of the center bull’s-eye, completely eliminates this 
reflected light. 

In the past, the public commissions having jurisdiction 
over the railways in California and Oregon have, in some 
instances, required supplemental lights at grade cross- 
ing signals. However, since the event of blackouts on 
the Coast, the commissions in both of these states have 
issued orders releasing the railroads from the require- 
ments of their previous orders or decisions as to these 
lights, where it becomes necessary to extinguish them 
to meet the blackout requirements of the Regional De- 
fense Council. All hand lanterns used by crossing 
watchmen are hooded to cut off any upward beams, and 
when not in use protecting trains, watchmen are required 
to shield their lanterns or to otherwise obscure them. 


_ Navigation Equipment Affected Too 


Blackouts of aids to navigation are being handled in 
line with instructions from the United States Coast 
Guard in the particular naval districts involved. In most 
instances, these instructions permit the continued oper- 
ation of all sound fog signals during blackout periods, 
but navigation lights must be extinguished during these 
periods unless they have been equipped with suitable 
hoods to prevent their being visible from above. Naviga- 
tion lights may be relighted during blackout periods if 
necessary to permit the safe passage of vessels which are 
unable to anchor promptly at the outset of a blackout 
period. Ordinarily, however, vessels are required to 
anchor during blackouts, where possible, making naviga- 
ion lights unnecessary. 

After all of these precautions had been put into effect 
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on the Southern Pacific’s lines in the Pacific Coast area, 
an observation test flight was condueted by the Inter- 
ceptor Command of the United States army to determine 
whether the precautions met the requirements for an 
effective blackout. In general, they were reported to be 
highly satisfactory. However, some adjustments in 
methods and some added precautions were found de- 
sirable. For example, on a clear dark night, light smoke 
and steam emitted from the stacks of locomotives were 
visible at a considerable height and, consequently, it has 
been found necessary to darken them during blackout 
periods. Furthermore, and for the same reason, it was 
found necessary to caution all engine crews to avoid the 
popping off of safety valves and flashes from locomotive 
fireboxes. The hooding of signal lights and train lights 
was found to be effective except at elevations below 1,000 
ft. above the ground. 

Additional study is being made on the Southern 
Pacific in connection with all phases of railroad blackout 
precautions, and it is expected that adjustments in details 
and methods will be adopted as seem advisable. 


Western Lines Defend 


Rate Structure 
Des cdiecerin and interterritorial freight 


rate adjustments in the Western territory were up- 

held by the railroads of the Western district in a 
memorandum filed on June 9 with the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research created under the Transportation 
Act of 1940. The statement submitted by J. A. Farmar, 
chairman of the Western Traffic Executive Committee 
on behalf of the Western lines, is in response to a re- 
quest made by the Board on March 30, 1942, in which 
it sought information as to the nature and volume of in- 
terterritorial freight movements; the average rate levels 
in the different rate territories; comparative rate levels 
on particular commodities in the several rate territories ; 
methods of constructing interterritorial rates and their 
relation to intraterritorial rates; and the relative cost of 
providing transportation service in the different rate 
territories; and economic effects of regional differences 
in rate levels, of regional differences in distribution of 
the transportation burden between different commodities 
and of the methods of constructing interterriorial rates. 

In its introductory statement, the memorandum calls 
attention to the fact that any discussion of past conditions 
can have little bearing upon the present or future. “In 
short,” the memorandum continues, “never in American 
history have industrial and economic forces been plunged 
into such chaos, and never before have conditions so com- 
pletely obstructed or baffled efforts to foresee or to design 
the future economic course of the nation as a whole or 
of any territorial subdivision. In general, Western rail- 
roads believe that conditions heretofore prevailing have 
afforded complete justification of their intraterritorial 
and interterritorial freight rate adjustments, which were 
and are the effects, not the causes, of those conditions. 
And they believe that if the end of war restores former 
fundamental economic factors, the freight rate adjust- 
ments of the future must respond in similar fashion, as 
in the past, to the influences and demands of those 
factors.” 

“There is no known method of determining the average 
rate levels in the different rate territories,” the memo- 
randum sets forth. “The kind of traffic that constitutes 
the principal tonnage in one territory is with few ex- 
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ceptions different from that in other territories. The 
average hauls vary. Comparisons of ton-mile earnings 
which might appear indicative of average rate levels have 
remote, if any, relationship to actual rate levels. They 
denote receipts from various services, from widely di- 
versified tonnage. They are produced by rates and di- 
visions of rates, but they throw no light on the rates them- 
selves. They are principally useful in measuring average 
earnings for units of service, or for analyzing a single 
rate for comparative purposes. Class rates likewise have 
little value for measuring average rate levels. While 
there is some movement on normal class rates in the 
West, it is slight. The substantial dissimilarities in 
kinds of traffic handled in volume, also the considerable 
variations in hauls in the West as compared with the 
East and South, clearly demonstrate the impracticability, 
if not the impossibility, of arriving at an average rate 
level in the several rate territories.” 

A tabulation of 24 groups of commodities which con- 
stitute the principal traffic moving in Western, Eastern 
and Southern territories was included in the report to 
show such a wide difference in the traffic consists of the 
Western and Eastern districts as to prove the impos- 
sibility of arriving at any comparable figures. ‘These 
commodities 88.6 per cent of all of the carload traffic 
originated in the West, 89.87 per cent in the East and 
88.75 per cent in the South,” the report continues. “In 
the Western territory products of agriculture (including 
livestock), products of the forest, products of mines (ex- 
cluding coal and coke), petroleum and petroleum products 
constitute the principal traffic. The commodities in these 
groups comprise 66.65 per cent of the total carload traffic 
originated. Manufactured products form a relatively 
In the 
Eastern territory the commodities mentioned, which com- 
prise 66.65 per cent of all carload traffic originated in 
Western territory, comprise only 13.07 per cent of all 
carload traffic originated. In Southern territory these 
commodities comprise 38.21 per cent of the total carload 
traffic originated. While the figures indicate that in 
the Western territory manufactured and miscellaneous 
commodities comprise 3.83 per cent of all carload traffic 
originated, they include traffic originating in Illinois ter- 
ritory, where rates are on substantially the same level 
as in Eastern territory. While there are no compilations 
presently available to indicate the volume of these com- 
modities originating in the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, it is estimated that they approximate one 
per cent of all carload traffic originated. This compares 
with 6.81 per cent originated in Eastern territory and 3.02 
per cent originated in Southern territory. 

“The rate adjustments in the several territories, 
evolved over a long period of years, are designed to serve 
the needs of commerce in the several territories. The 
character of the traffic in the several territories is largely 
dissimilar, as is evidenced by the fact that the groups of 
commodities mentioned comprise only 13.07 and 38.21 
per cent of the total carload traffic originated in the 
Eastern and Southern territories, respectively.” 


small part of the total carload traffic originated. 


Economic Conditions Control Rate Levels 


“In the form employed by the Board, there is an ap- 
parent assumption that regional differences in rate levels 
are responsible for regional differences in economic con- 
ditions. According to railroad experience, the reverse of 
that more nearly approaches the fact. Variations in the 
sectional activities of this country have controlled the 
variations in rates, for it has been necessary for railroads 
to adapt their pattern of charges to the economic pattern 
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of the regions whose products they serve. They have 
had to treat with realities and to tie their schedules with 
the industrial, commercial, mineral and agricultural ac- 
tivities peculiar to their territory, not only in the interest 
of their own preservation, but in the interest of the 
greaest good for the greatest number. 

“Tn the entire commodity list, the commodities whose 
originated tonnage, as related to total tonnage, are im- 
portant in one territory and not in the others, include 
wheat, fruits and vegetables, live stock, fresh meats and 
packing house products, iron ore and logs in the West; 
anthracite coal, coke, machinery and boilers, and iron 
and steel articles in the East. The South shows no out- 
standing commodity important in that territory alone. 
Other commodities such as bituminous coal, gravel and 
sand, broken and crushed stone, pulpwood, petroleum, 
refined, fuel, road and residual oils, cement, brick, canned 
food products, scrap iron and steel, and paper articles 
vary in importance in each district. 

“Despite the fact that Western roads originated 67.55 
per cent of the total products of agriculture, 64.14 per 
cent of all animals and products, and 59.3 per cent of 
the total products of forests, they originated but 32.38 
per cent of all traffic for the year, compared with 42.56 
per cent for the Eastern roads. It is thus clear that the 
nature of the dominant tonnage of the Western roads 
must and does exert an influence upon the freight rate 
structure, and that the freight rate structure is not itself 
a creator of the economic factors which extend through, 
or are scattered over, the Western district. Funda- 
mental dissimilarity in the composition of traffic con- 
stitutes a fundamental cause for dissimilarity in rates, 
both within and between different territories. 

“Tt is noticeable that, while protesting any increases 
on agricultural products and stressing the importance of 
these commodities to the economic life of their con- 
stituents, representatives of certain state commissions 
are identified with a call for reduced class rates, usually 
for class rates no higher than those applicable within 
official territory. Naturally and inevitably, if agricul- 
tural products of such great volume are held to the low- 
est possible lawful rates, there is presented the problems 
of distributing rates on all other traffic in the light of 
that situation. If the basic commodities of the West are 
to be given this favorable consideration, then manufac- 
tured goods and other higher-rate traffic must have rate 
levels which, while promoting the flow of traffic, serve 
as a partial offset in sustaining the carriers. The theory 
seems to be urged that transportation charges should be 
distributed so that agriculture in the West should pay 
no more and that shippers and receivers of the higher- 
class goods should, nevertheless, pay less.” 
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Increasing Coal Car Capacity 


By Shaking Down the Load 


Mining company’s experiments with loading bin subjected to 
vibration helped meet an urgent demand for more cars 


By George F. MacGowan 


NE of the largest steel companies, operating coal 
mines and a railroad, was suddenly faced with the 
necessity of moving larger tonnages of coal due 

to the greatly increased demand for steel. As blast fur- 
nace, open hearth, ore mines and coke operations were 
expanded the demand for coal increased proportionately. 

More cars were required to replace worn-out equip- 
ment and to increase the railroad’s capacity but in the 
meantime, while waiting for this new equipment to be 
built, the lack of ability to move the required tonnages 
was distressing and some immediate alleviation of the 
situation was imperative. 

The first logical step was to determine whether or not 
the fullest utilization of equipment was being realized. 
A check was made of the car equipment and the scale- 
house weights to determine the potential capacity of the 
cars and to determine the actual weight of coal delivered 
by the car load to the coke works. This check revealed 
a wide difference between what could be carried and 
what was carried. First, there were two sizes of car 
trucks in use, 50 and 70 tons. There were five standard 
sizes of car bodies used, two on the 50-ton and three on 
the 70-ton trucks. Two of these five body sizes were of 
such cubical content that the axles could not possibly be 
loaded to anywhere near their capacity. These two sizes 
comprised about 35 per cent of the total available equip- 
ment. It was concluded that these five car sizes should 
be standardized by rebuilding all 50-ton cars to 1,905 
cu. ft. capacity and 70-ton cars to 2,300 cu. ft. and all 
new cars were to be of the latter size. Experimental 
cars of larger size had been built in the past but this 
study had clearly shown that with the type of coal moved 
these larger cars could be overloaded past the safety 
factor and in view of subsequent developments were 
deemed impractical. 

This change in practice was sufficient to give a poten- 
tial increase in capacity of approximately six per cent. 
However, this increase would be gradual, accomplished 


- as the cars were rebuilt or replaced. This: would be a 


worth-while long range program but of no immediate 
benefit. 


Car Capacity Taken Up By Moisture 


The next step was to study loadirg procedure at the 
washeries. It was apparent that considerable excess 
moisture was being delivered to the cars with the coal. 
This, at first, was considered to be beyond the control of 
the railroad so attention was directed to placing as much 
coal as possible on the cars regardless of the condition of 
the coal. A laborer was stationed, with a long-handled 
hoe, in such a position that as the coal was dropped into 
the cars he could guide it to the sides and ends of the 
car, thereby assuring that fullest advantage was taken of 
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all the space inside the car. This resulted in an average 
increase of 4% tons in the loads, but by interesting the 
loading crews in this project, it was found that by mov- 
ing the cars under the bins in such a manner that the 
end zones were well filled and by putting an oversized 
heap on the cars a further increase could be realized. 
When a train was made up it was noticed that the at- 
tendant jolting due to coupling and taking up slack caused 
the coal to settle about 10 in. into the car, thereby caus- 
ing the over-size hump to settle to a normal size with 
all parts of the cars being completely filled. A little 
practice enabled these crews to perform this loading with 
practically no spillage in the yard. This resulted in an 
average increase in loading of six tons per car. 

Based on the volume of coal then being handled, this 
increase gave to the railroad the equivalent of 92 cars per 
week, an increase in tonnage that would require the addi- 
tion of 15 new cars (a saving in capital investment of 
approximately $45,000). In addition, a reduction in per- 
ton cost of coal at the coke works was made because the 
handling cost per car was fixed regardless of the tonnage. 

This substantial increase in loading was gratifying but 
a more thorough study of scale-house weights indicated 
that these cars were still not being loaded to capacity due 
to the wet condition of the coal. It was obvious that the 
loading crews were putting all the coal possible into the 
cars, but during the 10 to 12 hours elapsing between 
loading and unloading at the coke works the moisture 
content dropped from 33 per cent to 12 per cent which 
meant that a fairly large tonnage of water was being 
hauled away from the mines to the coke works, much of 
which drained out gradually along the right of way. Con- 
sidering the chemical nature of this dripping water this 
was no advantage to the track structure. 

The control of moisture delivered with the coal was in 
the hands of the coal mine department and outside the 
scope of the railroad and although being adequately dealt 
with, the railroad decided to conduct some tests in an 
experimental drippage tower built as a section of a rail- 
road car. This tower was built in such a manner that the 
coal was loaded at the top from accurately measured con- 
tainers and the water withdrawn from the bottom. When 
the test period was complete the side could be removed 
from the tower and the dry coal removed and weighed. 
Exceptional care was taken with the handling and weigh- 
ing to insure accurate measurements. 

A charge of coal, taken from the loading bins,- was 
placed in the tower. For the first hour the water with- 
drawal was made every 15 minutes, then each half hour 
to the third hour and then each hour for a total of 16 
hours. On the second charge the same procedure was 
followed except a small bin vibrator was dttached to the 
tower and operated only while the bin was being loaded. 
It was found that more coal was needed to fill the bin 
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for this charge. The water in the coal separated and 
came to the surface. This was allowed to remain in the 
bin. The results of these experiments are shown in Ta- 
ble I. 

The coal in the vibrator charged bin was packed firm- 
ly, although not any more so than occurs during transit 
in the cars. Little difficulty was experienced in un- 
loading. 

This would indicate that if two large vibrators of the 
type used to unload cars were to be applied, one to each 
side of a car during the loading operation, 15 to 18 per 
cent more coal could be placed in the car. In addition, 
while the car is still under the bin the water brought to 
the surface by the vibrators could be overflowed by dis- 
placing with coal. It is reasonable to suppose that, in 





Table I—Moisture Test in Experimental Bin 
Per Cent Moisture 
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addition to greatly increasing the load in the car, the 


moisture content could be reduced at least 50 per cent 
before the car leaves the bins. In the bin tests, the rate 
of drippage was much more rapid on the bin using the 
vibrator during the second, third and fourth hours which 
would indicate that by loading the cars in the manner 
suggested the moisture content of the coal would be as 
low after the second or third hour as it now is after 16 
hours. This would reduce non-revenue traffic and in- 
crease the life of the track structure. The coal delivered 
to the coke plants would be in better condition for cok- 
ing due to the lower moisture content. 

This method of loading developed two problems; dif- 
ficulty in unloading and increase in train weights. The 
difficult unloading conditions were an old story because 
of the tendency of wash coal to dry hard and crust over 
as the moisture drained from the coal. After several 
methods were tried, it was finally solved by building a 
platform, at the unloading bins, level with the top of the 
car and installing a high-pressure air line with a 9-ft. 
length of 34-in. pipe as a nozzle. By manipulating these 
nozzles two laborers, on this platform, were able to cut 
the coal out of the cars rapidly without it being necessary 
to hammer on the sides of the cars. This unloading 
practice would be entirely satisfactory in the case of vi- 
brator loaded coal. 

The effect of increased train weight was immediately 
noticed by the difficulty encountered in handling trains 
over ruling grades with the same number of cars previ- 
ously handled without any difficulty. Under normal con- 
ditions the greater tonnage, due to heavier loads, could 
be absorbed in 25-car trains; in trains of over 25 cars 
the tonnage was fixed and the number of cars normally 
required to move such tonnage was reduced in proportion 
to the increased loadings. For a given total tonnage 
fewer cars were required. 

As an additional advantage of the improved loading 
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method, there may be some decrease in corrosive action 
on car sheets with a longer service life of the cars be- 
tween shoppings. 


Bigger and Faster 


Locomotives for Sweden 


NUMBER of new electric locomotives built by 
A several Swedish manufacturers are now being 

delivered to the Swedish State Railways. The 
locomotives are rated 3,600-hp. and have a maximum 
speed of 85 m. p. h. They are designed for hauling a 
600-ton train at a speed of 75 m. p. h. on level tangent 
track. The four driving axles are driven separately by 
as many motors. Previous designs employed a jackshaft 
and side rods. The number of steps in the control has 
been increased to improve acceleration and prevent wheel 
slipping. 

An additional section of the northern main line of 
the Swedish Railways, a distance of about 310 miles, 
was recently electrified. With the completion of this 
section, all main lines and many of the intersecting lines 
of the state-owned railroads have been electrified. This 
last addition makes a total of 2,650 miles, or about 41 
per cent. Combined with the private lines the electrified — 
track totals over 3,000 miles. About 85 per cent of the 
traffic of the state lines is now handled by electric trains. 
Scarcity of fuel has been a primary factor in developing 
electrification in Sweden. The work was begun in 1910. 


Photograph Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 
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E:ducational Problemsin Transport 


Training should furnish not only specialized knowledge, but also 
understanding of problems and developments of the industry 


By Dr. Ludwig M. Homberger* 


Associate Professor of Transportation, The American University, Washington, D. C. 


N its issue of February 21, 1942, Railway Age pub- 
lished a very interesting article on the place of col- 
lege men in modern railroading. I strongly feel that 

such a discussion is extremely helpful in emphasizing 
the desirability of a good educational background for 
transportation officials. I certainly do not want to min- 
imize the value of the experience and training acquired 
by many fine railroadmen who rose to important posi- 
tions from the ranks. They went up the hard way, but 
today everybody seems to agree that systematic training 
in proper schools is the best possible preparation for 
important jobs in business and government. 


Modern Methods vs. the Hard Way 


This, of course, is a more efficient method taking less 
time and effort than learning step by step by going 
through the daily routine and by observing the mistakes 
which the individual and his coworkers are making. The 
training in schools must be designed to furnish not only 
the factual knowledge of important data in a special field, 
but also to provide the broadest possible understanding 
of major problems that exist in this field and in its sur- 
rounding areas and to increase the student’s ability to 
deal efficiently with all possible contingencies which 
might arise in the course of events. This kind of sys- 
tematic education seems to be particularly necessary in 
railroading and in other transportation activities where 
personalities are needed who must possess outstanding 
knowledge, versatility and character. 

Such an educational background, however, can be 
based on various lines. Professor John S. Worley, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has made a most valuable contribu- 
tion in describing the Michigan curriculum, which 
stresses engineering as the foundation for transportation 
studies. Training in engineering is certainly necessary 
for many jobs in transportation, but the preparation for 
numerous positions of equal importance requires em- 
phasis upon other fields, in particular upon those relating 
to economics, business administration and public admin- 
istration. In many institutions, general transportation 
courses are being offered, for the most part in depart- 
ments of economics or business administration. Some 
well known universities are offering extended programs 
which include a well defined transportation curriculum. 
One such program has been developed at The School 
of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of The American 
University in Washington, D. C., and I should like to 
discuss the objectives and the working of this program 
which might be of interest as a typical case. The studies 
are designed to educate present and future employees of 
transportation companies... They are also, however, a 
part of a special kind of educational process which is 





* Professor Dr. Homberger was from 1909-1935 in the service of the 


erman National Railroad, serving from 1931-1935 as Vice-President and 
Member of the Directorate. He also was an instructor on transportation 
in Germany, 
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required by the particular needs of the Washington 
scene. 


High-Power Transportation Work in Nation’s Capital 


I assume that some of the Washington developments 
are not generally known throughout the country. Even 
under peacetime conditions the activities of the federal 
agencies in matters of transportation had expanded con- 
siderably. These activities included and still include, 
promotion and regulation of all modes of transportation 
as well as the development of facilities in the public 
interest. Furthermore, it must not be overlooked that 
the federal, state and local governments are shippers of 


‘ great quantities of freight and the travel of their em- 


ployees plays a considerable role in passenger traffic. 
So not only have the regulatory agencies taken on a 
great number of specialists, but various other agencies 
(e. g., agriculture, commerce, war, navy, tariff commis- 
sion) have organized divisions for the study of specific 
issues in transportation policies, such as rate making, and 
for dealing with the transportation needs of the govern- 
ment. 

Even a year ago, an estimated 2,000 men and women 
were employed in government transportation jobs. With 
increasing defense problems and the outbreak of war the 
work of studying military aspects and of shaping policies 
in transportation as well as of preparing, supervising, 
and accounting for, transportation of government em- 
ployees and shipments has grown rapidly. New agencies 
have been created and many of the existing agencies have 
multiplied the number of their transportation personnel. 
In recent months, an urgent demand for transportation 
economists, for rate clerks and for similar specialists has 
become evident. Opportunities for women workers will 
grow as an increasing number of men are called to the 
armed forces. 

The importance of intensive schooling for all these 
men and women cannot be overemphasized. It is a mat- 
ter not only of general public interest, but it seems to be 
a matter of particular concern for the industry that its 
vital problems be handled by competent officials who are 
fully conversant with the legal, economic and business 
aspects of the issues involved. 

It might be mentioned in passing that Civil Service 
examination requirements for these jobs give full credit 
for pertinent education. 


In-Service Training Program of American University 


Transportation studies have been a part of the cur- 
riculum of The American University for a considerable 
period and prominent transportation men have been 
connected with the University. The faculty owes a 
great deal to I. C. C. Commissioner Walter M. W. 
Splawn, who was dean from 1929 to 1931. Commis- 
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sioner Clyde B. Aitchison got his doctor’s degree from 
The American University and served on the faculty for 
many years. Other well known experts, such as Pro- 
fessor Lewis C, Hunter, Charles S. Morgan and Wil- 
liam H. S. Stevens are members of the present faculty. 
Professor Hunter, for example, is an authority on the 
history of inland water transportation in the United 
States. Leslie Bryan, now professor of transportation 
at Syracuse was the first candidate in transportation for 
higher degrees and many others have followed his lead. 
In recent semesters, the offerings have been extended 
considerably and the number of students has increased. 
Most of them are employed by federal or private agencies 
and attend evening courses at the School of Social Sci- 
ences and Public Affairs which is located in the down- 
town area. This year the first summer to include 
evening classes in transportation will be held at the 
School. 


Objectives Defined for Students 


For a student body of this particular type the objec- 
tives of transportation studies might be defined as fol- 
lows: (1) to give students who are primarily interested 
in other fields a general survey of the operating, economic 
and legal principles; (2) to give advanced students, 
holding transportation jobs or working in related fields, 
a thorough understanding of specific issues as well as 
of general problems, (3) to give students who have 
already acquired considerable specialized knowledge in 
responsible positions, a broader outlook and an oppor- 
tunity for advanced research work in their own and in 
related fields. 

These objectives are the basis for the educational pro- 
General courses in transportation are offered 
each semester. The next step is courses on “Current 
Issues.” In these courses all modes of transportation 
are studied, particular emphasis being given to railroads, 
whereas motor and air transportation are thoroughly 
discussed in special courses. For well-advanced students, 
courses are scheduled on “Co-ordinated Transportation” 
and on “Transportation and the Economic Life of the 
Country,” this latter being designed for special investiga- 
tions into the rates and the movement of the most im- 
portant commodities and their place in the general eco- 
nomic structure. 


Wartime Transportation Emphasized 


It is not necessary to emphasize how stimulating the 
results of such studies are for both instructor and. stu- 
dents, when all students are able specialists working in 
the various central agencies. Furthermore, research 
courses and seminars are available for advanced work 
and for thesis writing. “Transportation in Latin Amer- 
ica” is another field which has aroused great interest 
among students. In all courses, proper emphasis is 
given to an understanding of the particular aspects of 
war time transportation. Up to recently, many excur- 
sions to transportation facilities were made possible 
through the splendid cooperation of operating com- 
panies in Washington and nearby. These excursions 
also offered the unique opportunity of discussing current 
problems with executives and operating officials. Since 
the outbreak of the War, it has been necessary to dis- 
continue this part of the program. 

Transportation studies are undertaken at different 
levels and are open both to graduates and to under- 
graduates, and the credits obtained can be applied toward 
the degrees of Associate in Administration, of Bachelor 
of Art, of Master of Art, and of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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The examination requirements permit a wide range of 
specialized preparation. 


Transportation Part of Comprehensive Program 


All this work in transportation would, however, only 
be of limited value if it were not co-ordinated with other 
parts in the framework of a comprehensive educational 
program. At The American University, this includes 
economics, or business administration, or public admin- 
istration, or social economy, or international affairs, or 
selected parts of these various fields. Transportation 
courses are also open to students who have previously 
acquired an engineering background. Statistics and ac- 
counting are indispensable tools for many activities in 
transportation. Training in business adminstration seems 
to be vital for men who want to advance in positions 
where skill in handling human beings and in other man- 
agement activities are essential. Government employees 
might be interested in economics, or in public adminis- 
tration, or in social economy. The more that worldwide 
economic issues are studied the more it becomes obvious 
that they must include transportation at home and 
abroad. In all these fields, courses are offered by full- 
time professors and by part-time instructors. Many of 
these teachers were in the past or are at present high- 
ranking government officials who have that kind of in- 
timate knowledge and vigor in teaching which often 


-results from the happy combination of scientific approach 


and of working experience acquired in leading positions. 

I feel very strongly that through this comprehensive 
method of education a valuable service is being rendered 
to the country which needs transportation men who will 
have ability to meet the exigencies of the war effort 
and of the post-war requirements, 


Pullman Explains 
Relations with Railroads 


ESTIMONY continued 

[ through the second week of the current session of 
the Pullman anti-trust suit being heard at Phila- 
‘delphia by a three-judge federal court—resumed June 1 


of defense witnesses 


after adjournment from November, 1941. As reported 
in the news pages of last week’s Railway Age, David A. 
Crawford, president of Pullman, Inc., and of the Pull- 
man Company, gave a detailed account of the relation- 
ships between the Pullman .operating organization and 
the railroads. 

After describing Pullman’s part in the early develop- 
ment of air-conditioned cars, the witness presented a 


detailed explanation discussion of the. arrangements 


under which air-conditioning apparatus was installed in 
sleeping cars and other Pullman equipment. In the early 
days of this development, he explained, Pullman offered 
to, and did, contract with various railroads for the in- 
stallation and operation of any type of air-conditioning 
that the railroad favored, in spite of the fact that Pull- 
man had developed a mechanical system in competition 
with others in the field. Thus it came about that Pull- 
man cars were equipped with ice cooling systems, steam 
jet systems, and mechanical systems developed by sev- 
eral manufacturers, as well as with apparatus of their 
own design. 

When air-conditioning was first introduced, Mr. 
Crawford continued, there was.no agreement among 
technical men as to the probable life of the different 
varieties of equipment, so it seemed prudent to amortize 
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the necessary investment on a five-year basis and most 
contracts with the railroads were based on this provi- 
sion. The cost of air-conditioning a sleeping car varied, 
according to the system used, from $4,000 to $9,500, an 
expense entirely out of proportion to the additional rev- 
enue that Pullman might expect to earn under any of 
the railroad contracts then in effect, so new contracts 
were negotiated to cover the new situation. 

In general, the railroads had been receiving around 
75 per cent of the entire fare paid by sleeping car pas- 
sengers, while Pullman received about 25 per cent, so 
it was decided after a few experiments with other ar- 
rangements, to divide the cost of installing air-condition- 
ing equipment on the same basis. Pullman provided the 
capital and did the work, and the railroads paid their 
share of the expense out of revenues as earned, or as 
their individual contracts provided when the revenues 
were insufficient. Cars air-conditioned under such ar- 
rangements were assigned to the exclusive use of the 
railroad that had undertaken to share the expense of the 
installation, though a pool of air-conditioned cars grad- 
ually developed as improved cars were substituted for 
some of those first equipped. As soon as the most urg- 
ent demands for air-conditioning installations had been 
met, Pullman began to equip regular pool cars with its 
own system at its own expense, adding the amortization 
costs to the total expense chargeable to the pool, which 
determined the per diem charges paid by the railroads 
for the use of pool cars. 


Air-Conditioning Installed on 5,000 Sleepers 


Altogether, Mr. Crawford testified, Pullman has in- 
stalled air-conditioning equipment on about 5,000 sleep- 
ers and had spent about thirty-three million dollars for 
the purpose during a business depression when revenues 
had reached a new low and prospects for improvement 
were none too encouraging. Under these conditions 
many of the air-conditioning installations never paid for 
themselves, he added, and represented a net loss to Pull- 
man as well as to the railroads, but he considered it 
good business to add the equipment, nevertheless, be- 
cause it helped to hold some first-class traffic on the 
rails that would have been lost otherwise. 

As the first five-year contracts expired the railroads 
renewed them without exception, he continued. Under 
the renewed contracts thé charges against the railroads 
on account of the air-conditioning installations were 
much less, however, because the original investment had 
been fully depreciated, and the only expenses were 
maintenance and operation costs, with the result that 
per diem charges for air-conditioning dropped from 
around five dollars per day to about one dollar per day 
per car. By this time, also, the various types of equip- 
ment had been in use long enough for a standard de- 
preciation rate to be set up, and under the new contracts 
the cost of air-conditioning additional cars was amor- 
tized at the rate of 7 per cent per annum as provided 
by Interstate Commerce Commission regulations. This 
provision resulted in a considerable reduction in ex- 
pense for the railroads. 

These terms do not apply to new lightweight sleepers, 
Mr. Crawford added, as the air-conditioning apparatus 
is an integral part of the car and a uniform deprecia- 
tion rate is applied to the whole cost. Turning to the 
subject of contracts between Pullman and the rail- 
roads, covering general sleeping car operations, he ex- 
plained the basic formula by which operating costs and 
net revenues are divided, and accounted in a general way 
for the different terms provided for railroads of differ- 
ent characteristics. Current contracts run for five years, 
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he remarked, because there are so many uncertainties 
in the future that the old twenty-year contracts involved 
too much risk for both parties. Even the five-year con- 
tracts are subject to cancellation under certain condi- 
tions, and a railroad can always escape from a contract 
if it chooses by asking Pullman to supply excessive 
equipment and cancelling when the equipment is not 
provided. While contracts now in force generally pro- 
vide that Pullman supply all sleeping car service on the 
individual railroads, Pullman is ready to negotiate for 
partial service on different terms if any road desires it, 
and actually does so in one or two instances. Aside 
from this standard provision for exclusive sleeping car 
service, Pullman contracts include no terms to bar other 
sleeping car operators, he added. 


Never Any Interruption in Service 


The witness stressed the point that during contract 
negotiations that sometimes extended over long periods 
of time and frequently resulted in changes unfavorable 
to Pullman’s interests, sleeping car operations had in- 
variably continued without interruption, and service had 
never been halted or reduced to embarrass or coerce a 
railroad. 

In recent years, Mr. Crawford continued, Pullman 
had experienced very keen competition from the air 
lines, on one hand, and from the railroads themselves, 
on the other, particularly where modern coaches of the 
“de luxe” type were in service with substantially lower 
fares. Explaining how the fare differential had oper- 
ated to Pullman’s disadvantage since the railroads had 
begun to provide in their coach service accommodations 
little inferior to the best Pullman could offer, the wit- 
ness argued that the differential should be reduced to a 
point where more people would pay it to get added 
luxury and space. Between the new railroad coaches 
and the private automobile, Pullman had lost practically 
all of its short-haul business, he asserted, pointing out 
that today some 7,000 sleeping and parlor cars normally 
sufficed to take care of peak business, where 10,000 
were required in the late 1920’s. 

Mr. Crawford concluded this portion of his testimony 
with the declaration that Pullman for its own protection, 
would have to create a manufacturing division if it did 
not already have one, in order to secure the advantages 
of concentrated, standardized production. To illustrate 
how closely operating and manufacturing activities are 
related, he pointed to the expenditure of some thirty- 
three million dollars for air-conditioning and about 
thirty-eight million dollars for lightweight modern cars 
at a time when the operating organization was not earn- 
ing a cent, an undertaking that could not have been 
accomplished so readily if the resources of the manu- 
facturing division had not been available. 

Inasmuch as the separation of the operating and man- 
ufacturing components of the organization had not ac- 
complished what was expected of it, he informed the 
court that Pullman was about to consolidate the holding 
company and the manufacturing company when the 
present anti-trust suit was instituted, with the purpose 
of reducing taxes and other overhead, but had deferred 
taking this step while the case was in court. 

At this point other witnesses were introduced by the 
defense, in order that the historical and technical back- 
ground of various contracts between Pullman and the 
railroads could be put into the record in detail before 
Mr. Crawford was questioned about them by the De- 
partment of Justice lawyers. 

On June 5 William H. Black, assistant to the general 
auditor of Pullman, Inc., testified concerning corporate 
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reports that were introduced into the record. He was 
followed by James M. Carry, assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of operations of the Pullman Company, 
whose testimony continued through June 8. As the re- 
sult of exhaustive research into the contract relations 
between Pullman and representative railroads since the 
first Pullman car was put in service, Mr. Carry was 
able to trace the evolution of these contracts and to ex- 
plain the circumstances that led to periodic revisions 
in terms and to variations in the terms among different 
railroads. 

Among the contracts particularly discussed by this 
witness were those with the Burlington, Illinois Central, 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, C. & N. W., Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, New Haven, Lehigh Valley, B. & 
O., Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Rock Island, L. & 
N., M-K-T, and Missouri Pacific. In the course of his 
testimony he went in considerable detail into the early 
history of Pullman service on different roads, and point- 
ed out how their requirements varied and how various 
operating and maintenance practices differed. The cir- 
cumstances back of special concessions made to the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central and, for some 
years, the New Haven were explained, and other ex- 
ceptional conditions were related to the contract provi- 
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sions covering them. It was the essential point of Mr. 
Carry’s testimony that, in spite of such special situa- 
tions, there was through the years a definite trend in 
all contract negotiations between Pullman and the rail- 
roads that resulted in terms steadily less favorable to 
Pullman, until now the profits earned from operations 
on a few large roads are eaten up by losses on the others. 

John F. Lane, secretary of the Pullman Company and 
secretary and treasurer of Pullman, Inc., was the first 
witness on June 9. By means of several graphs and 
charts he indicated the course of Pullman’s business 
since its early days. One such illustration showed that 
Pullman earnings had varied very closely in proportion 
to fluctuations in national income from 1900 to 1929, 
but since that date a more and more noticeable diverg- 
ence was creeping in. Such statistics indicated, he con- 
tended, that Pullman not only had experienced no ab- 
normal growth, but even had in recent years relatively 
lost ground. Furthermore, he said, the prospects of 
greatly increased competition from air lines, automobiles, 
and the railroads’ modern coaches as soon ‘as peace is 
restored were such that he feared Pullman’s situation 
would become even less favorable. Already Pullman’s 
share of through passenger business had dropped from 
48.2 per cent in 1929 to 36.9 per cent in 1940, and in 





Thinking—unprejudiced and based on curiosity 
for the facts—is what is needed to keep the rail- 
roads operating at top efficiency during the war; 
and to enable them to plan ahead for the traffic 
situation they will face when the war ends. 

C. A. Miller, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Short Line Association, in a recent address 
to the Metropolitan Traffic Club at New York, drew 
attention to some of the fundamentals of the rail- 
road situation and outlook, which would be helpful 
if kept constantly in mind by those who have the 
industry’s present and future in their keeping. 
Among other things he said: 

“In Washington there are only two kinds of speeches. 
Those you agree with will ‘smash the Axis.’ Those you 
do not agree with ‘will be pleasing to Hitler.’ I do not 
think that anything I shall say will be especially pleasing 
to Hitler, nor do I believe that the speech will smash the 
Axis. 

“All of us will have to change our ways of thinking. 
Business cannot be ‘as usual.’ The national good, or more 
properly put, the international good, must come first. I 
dare say that before this war is over many of us will have 
been educated far beyond anything we can now imagine. 
We shall find that many things can be done which we have 
heretofore thought were impossible. 

“Our old friend Benjamin Franklin once said, ‘Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other.’ Let 
us, then, go back to the days of World War I and see 
what we can find that may be of help to us in our thinking 
about transportation during World War II. 

“The efforts of the railroads to unify their operations 
and to initiate pooling arrangements were held by Attor- 
ney General (later Associzte Justice) McReynolds to be 
violative of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Interstate 
Commerce Act. These factors, together with lack of 
proper administration at the ports along the Eastern sea- 
board, which had caused great congestion, were the pri- 
mary reasons for the President taking possession and 
control of the railroads at noon on December 28, 1917. 





Learning How to Do the Iinpossible 


'I make a special point of excluding from this group the 


“There are those in Washington who would be glad to 
see an opportunity for the Government to take over and 
operate the railroads and other agencies of transportation. 


President of the United States, because I know that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt feels that such action should not be taken. 
I know he wants the situation so worked: out as to avoid 
that necessity. 

“When the: President decided that some agency of the 
federal government should have supervision of the opera- 
tions of the transportation systems of the nation, and de- 
cided to create the Office of Defense Transportation, it 
was only natural that he should seek as the Director of 
that Office a man who has the confidence of every trans- 
portation man in the country, my friend and your friend, 
the then Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Joseph B. Eastman. He 4s able. He is fearless. 
What is more, he is intellectually honest. 

“Assuming that transportation ‘delivers the goods’ 
throughout the war period, and that the war so successfully 
ends that Democracy is preserved for another 20 years, 
what is the hope of reward for the transportation agen- 
cies? Of all things, it is a representative in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet or—to put it another way, transportation is 
to have a seat at the Cabinet table! If that is to be the 
only reward, then I am not certain that the game is going 
to be worth the ammunition. : 

“Seeing things as they are, and thinking of them as they 
may be, it seems clear to me that there must be a keener 
realization of the magnitude of the transportation problem, 
and a more clear-sighted recognition of the importance of 
transportation to production. It will do no good to pro- 
duce tanks, guns, and other munitions of war, if they 
cannot be moved to the places where they are needed for 
use. 

“We can foresee, of course, that if there is any serious 
breakdown in the transportation system, there will be a 
hue and cry for government control of all of the transpor- 
tation agencies. But that is adding to the trouble rather 
than solving the problem. Government ‘operation is not 
the answer. Government foresight will do far more good 
than will government operation.” 
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the East the drop was even greater, from 46.5 per cent 
to 29.7 per cent for the same years. 

The next witness was Harold M. Dudley, vice-presi- 
dent and controller of Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co., who explained how the manufacturing and 
operating companies arrived at the prices paid for new 
sleeping cars. In general, he said, Pullman-Standard 
is under contract to make all cars ordered from it by 
Pullman on the basis of cost plus 10 per cent, but this 
provision acts merely as a “ceiling,” and the actual price 
is often much less than that, sometimes less than actual 
cost. He explained in detail how manufacturing costs 
were calculated with reference to labor expense and 
various factors of overhead expense, and how these cal- 
culations had been modified from time to time as con- 
ditions changed. 

Before Mr. Dudley was cross-examined William L. 
McGovern, Department of Justice lawyer, repeated to 
the court, in the course of a discussion about points of 
law, the essential charge being pressed against the Pull- 
man companies, that is, the allegation that Pullman “as 
a result of deliberate acquisition by purchase of all their 
competition have a 100 per cent monopoly of the sleep- 
ing car business, and that they have used this monopoly 
to stifle the development of lightweight trains and that 
they are using it now to restrict the producion of rail- 
road equipment and to impose on the railroads onerous 
contracts.” 


New York State Tells 
RailroadsHow toBlackout 


HE New York State Director of Civilian Protec- 
Jl tion, Major General William N. Haskell, on June 

6 issued regulations setting forth the responsibili- 
ties of railroads in that state during air raid alarms. 
The order specifically states that “the railroads will con- 
tinue to operate as near normal as possible” under such 
conditions. 

Detailed rules for compliance with blackout require- 
ments are included in the order. On passenger trains 
“car lighting shall be reduced in intensity but not ex- 
tinguished. All window shades shall be fully drawn. 
Some form of light-stop shall be applied to unshaded 
windows of mail, baggage and dining cars, or lights in 
such cars extinguished. Vestibule or platform lights 
of cars shall be extinguished. 

“Locomotive headlights, front and rear, shall be put 
on dimmer control and back-up light extinguished, white 
lanterns to be substituted therefor. On yard engines not 
equipped with dimmers, headlights, front and rear, to 
be extinguished and white lanterns substituted therefor. 
Cab lights not essential to safe operation shall be ex- 
tinguished. Storm curtains shall be drawn. Firebox 
doors shall be kept closed except when actually putting 
in a fire.” 

Passenger station “lighting shall be reduced to a 
minimum required for safe operation. Vestibule and 
entrance lights shall be extinguished or cut down in in- 
tensity and so hooded as to reduce to a minimum the 
showing of light outside. Platform lights shall be re- 
duced to a minimum and so hooded as to prevent the 
upward projection of light. Small suburban stations 
should be completely blacked out by extinguishing all 
lights,” except that a minimum of lighting required for 
safe operation may be used when a large volume of traf- 
fic is being handled, as of “commuters. Buildings used 
strictly for office purposes must be completely blacked 
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out. Signals essential to safe operation will not be blacked 
out. Lighting in interlocking towers “shall be reduced 
to a minimum, and such lights as are necessary shall 
be of low intensity and so hooded as to project light 
downward only.” 

All flood lights must be extinguished. Wharves and 
docks must be completely blacked out. All lights, ex- 
cept in rooms or sections properly arranged for black- 
out operation, must be extinguished in engine houses, 
shops, coaling plants, water stations, ash pits, transfer 
stations, and crossing and gate houses. “Essential em- 
ployees will work during blackout with low intensity 
flashlights showing a white light.” 

Highway crossing signals “of the traffic light type 
which show a-continuous green light when clear for high- 
way traffic, and which are unattended during the hours 
of darkness, shall have the green light permanently ex- 
tinguished or treated to conform with the general treat- 
ment of highway signals. Those which are attended 
should have the green light extinguished by attendant 
during blackouts. All other highway crossing signals 
which are lighted only on the approach of an engine 
shall remain in operation as is.” 


New Books... 


Mechanical Engineer’s Handbook. Fourth Edition. Edited by 
Lionel S. Marks. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Sixteen sections. 434 in. by 7 in.; 
bound in red leather. Price, $7. 

Most of the sections of the fourth edition of Marks’ Handbook 
have been completely rewritten in order to include the more im- 
portant knowledge and points of view on standardization of ma- 
chine elements, of material, and of processes which have been 
developed by engineering societies and other organizations since 
the 1930 edition. Among the new subjects are the theory of 
models, plastic behavior of materials, stress concentration, creep, 
packings, wind pressure on structures, sound and noise, automatic 
control of processes, and powder metallurgy. By the exclusion 
or condensation of matter which has become, or is in the process 
of becoming, obsolete, and by omitting the condensed statements 
of the A. S. M. E. Powder Test Codes, the book has been kept 
to a size considered convenient for a single volume. 


Industrial Series. Industrial Supervision: Organization; Controls. 
By Vernon G. Schaefer, Ph.D., and Willis Wissler, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, and others. Price of each, $1.75. Safety 
Supervision. By Vernon C. Schaefer. Price, $2.50. Published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. Each 
book 5 in. by 7% in., bound in cloth. 

There are nine books in this series, each prepared under the di- 
rection of the Division of Engineering Extension, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Brief descriptions of the above three follow. 
Industrial Supervision: Organization; Controls—These books of 
ten chapters each are for the use of adult groups in industry and 
have been prepared to fill the needs of such groups while they 
are actively engaged in the work of industrial supervision. They 
are a thorough revision of all material at hand on the subject, 
including Foreman Training written in 1928 by George F. Mellen 
and revised in 1934 by Dr. Andrew Triche. New case studies 
are the contributions of industrial management, industrial psy- 
chology, and industrial economics. A shift in emphasis on super- 
visory training to the point where the problem of getting out 
production in the defense effort became paramount necessitated 
the present revisions. Safety Supervision—A discussion in 14 
chapters of the human element involved in the problems of the 
supervisor who must promote the safety of the workers in his 
division. The purpose of the book is to point out the necessity 
for, and some of the techniques in, good safety supervision,: not 
to discuss engineering problems of safety or of conventional 
problems of making and keeping accident reports. 
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ODT to Regulate 
All Bus Routes 


F.xastman issues sweeping gen- 
eral order placing carriers 
under wartime control 


A general order placing intercity bus 
operations under wartime regulations 
throughout the country was issued on June 
9 by the Office of Defense Transportation 
to become effective July 1. Intercity serv- 
ice, as defined by the order, does not in- 
clude bus runs within 15 miles of the 
limits of a city, nor schedules on which 
the average fare is 35 cents or less. 

Under the order (General Order ODT 
No. 11) .operators of buses used in inter- 
city service are required to: 

1. Discontinue all limited or express serv- 
ice. 

2. Discontinue schedules which do not 
come up to certain efficiency standards as 
determined by the average load. 

3. Discontinue service to places of 
amusement. 

4. Pool competitive services which cover 
the same or closely parallel routes. 

5. Freeze present routes. 

Later in the same day ODT issued two 
more special orders applying to specific 
bus operations. Other special orders of 
this type are forthcoming, it was stated. 

Special Order ODT No. B-3, effective 
July 1, governs operations of the Pacific 
Greyhound Lines, the Santa Fe Trail 
Transportation Company, and the Santa Fe 
Transportation Company between Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Special Order ODT No. B-4, effective 
June 16, governs operations of the Pacific 
Greyhound Lines and the Burlington Trans- 
portation Company between San Francisco, 
Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(Pacific Greyhound Lines is a Southern 
Pacific affiliate ; the Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Company and the Santa Fe 
Transportation Company are affiliates of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; while 
the Burlington Transportation Company is 
a subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy.) 

Both special orders are based on plans 
submitted by the companies affected.- It 
is expected that the orders will result in 
a total saving of 186,840 scheduled bus miles 
a month. The companies are required to 
honor each other’s tickets between all 
points where equal fares apply, eliminates 
duplicating departure times, and share de- 
pot and ticket agency facilities wherever 
practicable. Each company, moreover, is re- 
quired to eliminate one daily round-trip 
run on each route. 

General Order No. 11 prohibits the oper- 
ation of more than one round-trip schedule 





a day over any route where experience 
shows that the average load in both direc- 
tions will be less than 40 per cent of the 
seating capacity in any month. 

Round-trip schedules operated primarily 
for the purpose of transporting workers to 
and from their jobs are not subject to the 
regulations, and an exception also is made 
for buses serving military and naval estab- 
lishments. 

Operators are required to keep records 
of passenger miles and seat miles and re- 
port to the ODT any round-trip schedule 
which fails to meet these requirements. The 
order requires that the average load for 
the entire journey be used as a basis for 
determining the degree of efficiency of the 
operation. A bus might start out fully 
loaded, the ODT explained, and still fail 
to meet the 40 per cent average load re- 
quirement when it had completed its round 
trip. 

Intercity bus service, as defined by the 
order, may not be operated after July 1 
“for the primary purpose of supplying 
transportation to or from a golf course, 
athletic field, race track, theater, dancing 
pavilion, or other place conducted primarily 
for the purpose of amusement or entertain- 
ment.” 

Express service was ordered discon- 
tinued, the ODT said, to release buses for 
needed local service. The order further 
provides that no bus route may be ex- 
tended after July 1 without special permis- 
sion of the ODT. Operators of competing 
bus lines are required to make joint plans 
for maximum utilization of equipment 
through pooling of services, staggering of 
schedules, exchange of operating rights or 
other methods. These plans, or statements 
giving the reasons why such plans have 
not been agreed upon, must be submitted 
to the ODT by July 30. 


More Field Offices for ODT’s Motor 
Transport Division 

Five additional field offices have been 
established by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Division of Motor Transport, 
bringing to 43 the total number now in 
operation. The offices are at Billings, 
Mont., Milwaukee, Wis., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Wichita, 
Kans. 


War Department Consultants 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, William C. Bower, 
vice-president of the New York Central, 
Lester N. Selig, president of the General 
American Transportation Corporation, and 
William Lyman Campbell, vice-president 
of the American Machine Defense Corpo- 
ration, have been named as field consult- 
ants on warehousing and transportation of 
a new advisory board to the resources di- 
vision of the Army Quartermaster General. 
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Oil Loadings At 
664,230 Barrels 


Figure for week of May 30 is 
six per cent below that 
of the preceding week 


Rail movement of oil to the east coast 
from the west averaged 664,230 barrels 
daily during the week ended May 30, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Petroleum 
Co-ordinator Harold L. Ickes. 

This is at a rate of six per cent below 
that for the preceding week, when car 
loadings averaged 706,800 barrels a day. 
The decline, Mr. Ickes said, was due in 
large part to the fact that most of the 
2,265 additional cars pressed into service 
in the week ended May 23 had not yet 
had time to return to the west for re- 
loading. Floods in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania also contributed somewhat to the 
drop in movement, he added. 

Oil shipments from California to Oregon 
and Washington also dropped off—from 
16,296 barrels daily in the week of May 23, 
to 8,679 barrels daily. The decrease in 
movement, declared Mr. Ickes, reflects the 
improved stock position of the two north- 
western states. 

In handling the movement the 27 oil 
companies reported that they loaded 22,141 
cars. Including cars that were on the way 
back west for reloading, it is estimated 
that the east coast service was employing 
53,400 cars, taken largely from other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Also this week Mr. Ickes urged oil sup- 
pliers to increase further the movement of 
tank cars in the east coast service by ob- 
taining their stocks from available supplies 
nearest to the point of use. 

An amendment to a formal recommenda- 
tion calls upon the suppliers who import 
petroleum products into District 1—the 
east coast states—to fill their requirements 
by shipping the oil or products “from that 
point where there is available a supply 

. . which involves the shortest railroad 
haul.” 

The Congressional Record of June 8 
contains a statement by Senator Maloney, 
Democrat of Connecticut and Chairman of 
a Special Committee which last Fall in- 
vestigated the oil shortage, in which he dis- 
cusses that subject in considerable detail. 
Also included in the Congressional Record 
were three memoranda on the subject from 
Mr. Ickes, Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, and 
Leon Henderson, administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Mr. Eastman pointed out that the neces- 
sity exists for getting the greatest use out 
of'a limtted tank car supply and that in 
the case of New England, this can best be 
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done by train lot movements run _ solid 
from the point of origin to a single ter- 
minal at which the cars can be unloaded 
and started back empty, also in a solid 
block, within 24 hours. The oil then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eastman, would be dis- 
tributed from these central terminals in 
tank trucks. He also told Mr. Maloney 
that the movement of oil in tank cars 
“cannot be depended upon as a satisfactory 
agency of supply for any extended period 
of time, and will not meet all the needs 
even for a short period of time.” 

Meanwhile, at his press conference on 
June 5 President Roosevelt was asked 
about the refusal of the House last week 
to approve a bill providing for a pipeline 
and barge canal across Florida. He re- 
plied that the bill had called for a pipe- 
line and barge carial, while he thought he 
had not recommended the latter. 


Appointments to WPB’s Priorities 
Staff 


W. G. W. Glos has been appointed head 
priority specialist for the industry branches 
in the Division of Industry Operations, 
War Production Board. Walter C. Arm- 
strong will succeed him as head priority 
specialist for the Production Division. 


Carriers Answer WPB’s Scrap Call 


Indications that the nation’s railroads are 
heeding the War Production Board’s recent 
call for scrap steel are shown by abandon- 
ment applications filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission during the first five 
months of this year as compared with the 
same period of last year. 

For the first five months of this year the 
railroads filed 75 applications for authority 
to abandon a total of 1,055.3 miles of track 
as compared respectively with 45 applica- 
tions and a total of 738.9 miles, or an in- 
<rease of over 40 per cent over the same 
period last year. 

The fact that the carriers are seeking 
authority to abandon more than 40 per cent 
‘more mileage during the first five months 
of this year as compared with a like period 
‘last year is considered quite remarkable in 
‘view of the greatly-increased amount of 
‘traffic which they are hauling because of 
‘the war activity. . 

Also, since the United States Supreme 
‘Court’s recent decision in the Pacific Elec- 
‘tric case where it was held that the com- 
“mission has the power to impose labor-pro- 
tection provisions in abandonment. cases, 
‘an analysis of the applications shows that 
in almost every case of any importance the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association is 
listed as opposing the application unless 
‘proper provisions are inserted in the cer- 
‘tificate for the protection of displaced 
workers. 

In addition to the aforementioned total 
‘for this year’s first five months which is 
‘an increase of 316.4 miles of abandonments 
sought as compared with the same period 
of last year, there is evidence to support 
the theory that the upward trend will con- 
tinue for some time to come. This is shown 
by the fact that so far this month the At- 
<hison, Topeka & Santa Fe has asked the 
‘commission for authority to abandon five 
‘branch lines in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
totaling 193.3 miles and the Union Pacific 
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Texas-to-Midwest Pipe Line 
Approved by WPB 


The War Production Board on 
June 10 approved immediate con- 
struction of a 550-mile pipe line 
from Longview, Tex., to Salem, III. 
From the Salem terminus, oil will 
be transported to the Eastern short- 
age area by tank cars, barges, and 
Great Lakes carriers. 

The favorable action, following 
upon WPB refusals to grant priori- 
ties for steel for a pipe line from 
Texas to the New York-Philadelphia 
area, was announced by WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, who said it 
was taken “after considering the 
changed situation with respect to oil 
tankers and military requirements, 
and after receiving assurances that 
prompt construction of the line will 
not interfere with the delivery of 
steel for motor equipment orders for 
the War department or for the Mari- 
time Commission’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram.” 











is seeking authority to abandon its 70-mile 
Shaniko branch extending from Biggs, 
Oreg., to Shaniko. 

A breakdown of the number of abandon- 
ment applications and the total mileage for 
each of the first five months of this year 
as compared with the same period of last 
year is shown in the following table: 


Abandonment Applications for the First Five 
Months of 1942 as Compared with 
the Same Period in 1941 








Number of 
Applications Mileage 

—SS f A a. 

Month (1941) (1942) (1941) (1942) 
January ..... 10 8 180.3 203.5 
February .... 9 9 111.0 130.2 
Maren ....... 7 19 82.4 243.7 
7) ee 9 14 174.1 236.6 
| eeererce 10 25 191.1 241.3 
J ee 75 738.9 1,055.3 


Trucks Released by WPB 


During the week ended June 6 the War 
Production Board released 1,975 trucks, 
215 trailers and 161 miscellaneous vehicles 
for civilian use and to holders of govern- 
ment exemption permits. Civilian users 
got 345 light, 796 medium, and 125 heavy 
trucks, 197 trailers, and 53 miscellaneous 
vehicles. 


ODT Role in Gasoline Rationing 


Regulations of the Office of Defense 
Transportation will control the amount of 
rations to be issued trucks, buses and gov- 
ernment-operated cars under the new cou- 
pon plan for gasoline rationing which the 
Office of Price Administration will put into 
effect on the East Coast next month. 

The rationing plan, itself, will not re- 
strict operations of these vehicles, a June 
7 statement from OPA said. But they 
will not receive more gasoline than will be 
required for carrying out the operations 
permitted by ODT. 

Trucks, buses and certain passenger car 
types operated for commercial or govern- 
mental purposes, will apply for “S” coupon 
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books. These applications will be filed with 
a local rationing board, or, if the vehicle 
is operated under an Interstate Commerce 
Commission license, at a local office of the 
ODT. The applications will require speci- 
fic information on mileage requirements 
for a period of three months. All claims 
for mileage set out in this application must 
be strictly in accordance with the ODT 
regulations. OPA pointed out that all 
users of gasoline in the “S” category are 
required by ODT to maintain adequate 
records of mileage and gallonage. 

Each “S” book will*contain enough cou- 
pons for three months. The applicant may 
apply for another “S” book at any time 
after the three months’ period is over. But 
during that period he cannot get more 
rations “except in case of unforeseen 
emergency.” 


Roosevelt Asks $7,216,515 for ODT 


President Roosevelt has sent to Congress 
an estimate of appropriation for the Office 
of Defense Transportation for the fiscal 
year 1943, amounting to $7,216,515. 

At the same time the President asked 
Congress to appropriate $5,000,000 for the 
construction of flight strips by the Public 
Roads Administration. 


Iron Chandelier Added to Scrap 


A 4,500-lb. wrought iron chandelier, 
which has hung in the second floor waiting 
room of ‘the Union Station at St. Louis 
since that building was opened in 1894, has 
been taken down and added to the Termi- 
nal Railroad Association’s scrap pile and 
eventually will find its way to some war 
plant. The Terminal is collecting other 
scrap at the rate of 25 tons per day. 


Committee on Cargo Planes 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, has appointed a special 
committee to study the possibilities of us- 
ing cargo planes for the transportation of 
war materials. The committee will make 
“an objective study of the situation to see 
what the facts are as they relate to pro- 
duction problems, including the problems of 
raw materials for possible cargo plane con- 
struction.” 


I. C. C. Emergency Motor Carrier 
Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 8 issued Emergency Order No. 
M-1l, authorizing, directing motor com- 
mon carriers to disregard routings speci- 
fied in bills of lading and tariff routing 
provisions and to accept and transport traf- 
fic diverted to them, where such actions are 
necessary to further the purposes and com- 
ply with the requirements of the Office 
of, Defense Transportation’s General Order 
No. 3. 

The latter, which will require common- 
carrier trucks to be loaded to capacity on 
outgoing trips and to 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity on return trips, also provides that 
truckers must divert lighter loads to other 
carriers and accept freight diverted to 
them. Furthermore, it prescribes rules 
for determining applicable rates and di- 
visions of revenue on such diverted traffic 
and directs motor carriers to immediately 
publish, effective on one day’s notice, ap- 
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propriate tariff provisions stating how the 
applicable rates are to be determined. 

In the latter connection a notice from 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel, which 
accompanied the commission’s order, had 
this to say: “The commission realizes that 
because of its wide application, rates pre- 
scribed and divisions suggested in - the 
order may not be entirely fair under all 
conditions that may exist, but confidence is 
felt that the carriers will co-operate among 
themselves in effecting a fair settlement of 
all problems that may arise.” 


ODT Advisory Committees 


Coastwise and Intercoastal Carriers’ ad- 
visory committees have been appointed at 
Norfolk, Va., and Portland, Ore., by Di- 
rector Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. L. G. Hogshire of the 
Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line is 
chairman of the Norfolk committee, while 
the Portland group is headed by L. R. 
Gault of the Western Transportation Com- 
pany. 

The committees will cooperate with Di- 
rector Holzborn of ODT’s Division of 
Coastwise and Intercoastal Transport, ad- 
vising him on port and shipping problems. 


Carriers Guarantee Seniority Rights 
During War 

All Class I railroads with the exception 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, have 
completed an agreement with the labor 
organizations representing the employees 
‘ which provides for the protection of their 
seniority rights during the time that they 
are in the armed forces. Negotiations 
looking toward such an agreement have 
been under way for over a year. Sig- 
nificant parts of the agreement follow: 

“Any employee of this company who has 
established a seniority date and who shall 
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be ordered or inducted into the land or 
naval forces, or who has enlisted after 
the declaration of an emergency by the 
President on September 8, 1939, shall, 
upon completion of such service, be restored 
to such position with this company (in- 
cluding rights to promotion) to which his 
accumulated seniority entitles him, the 
same as if he had remained in railroad 
service. 

“The general purpose hereof is to pro- 
vide that all such persons who return to 
the service of this company shall be con- 
sidered as having’ been on leave of absence 
or furlough, shall be restored to service 
without loss of seniority, and shall be en- 
titled to participate in the insurance or 
other benefits offered by this company. 

“Such employees, while so engaged in 
military or naval service, will be granted 
free transportation to the same extent as 
though they were engaged in the active 
service of this company.” 

Presumably, the signing of this agree- 
ment should obviate any need for enact- 
ment of the pending legislation on this 
subject. 


ODT Revises Port Traffic Plan 


Revised instructions to shippers govern- 
ing the movement of goods into United 
States ports for export have been issued 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 
The June 9 announcement in that connec- 
tion said that the only major change in 
the regulations which became effective 
June 1 is that stipulating that shippers are 
no longer required to apply directly to 
the War Shipping Administration or the 
British Ministry of War Transport for 
permission to move export goods through 
the ports. In other words the applications 
so far as shippers are concerned will be 
handled entirely by the Association of 
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A Junked Railway Crane in an Eastern Shipyard (Formerly a Carbuilding Plant) Being 
Restored to Help Win the War 
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American Railroads’ manager of port traf- 
fic where rail shipments are involved, and 
by field offices of ODT’s Division of Motor 
Transport where motor truck shipments 
are involved. 


Weiner Discusses Fuel Transpor- 
tation Situation 

Describing in a June 8 statement how 
the war economy “must reach into every 
home in the nation,” Joseph L. Weiner, 
deputy director of the War Production 
Board’s Division of Civilian Supply, as- 
serted that, while all are familiar with the 
gasoline shortage, “most people do not 
recognize that there is a shortage of fuel 
oil, largely caused by transportation dif- 
ficulties.” Mr. Weiner then observed that 
“we have just so much _ transportation 
equipment and no more,” adding that every- 
one who can possibly do so ought to con- 
vert from oil-burning heating apparatus 
to coal-burning appliances, while coal users 
should stock up now “in order to take 
some of the strain off our transportation 
facilities this fall.” 


New WPB Materials Controls 


What a War Production Board state- 
ment called “a pattern for flow of ma- 
terials to the nation’s wartime industry” 
was announced on June 10 by William L. 
Batt, chairman of WPB’s Requirements 
Committee and J. S. Knowlson, director 
of its Division of Industry Operations. 
The new controls are embodied in Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 11, which provides 
for establishing definite quantitative limits 
to the acquisition of metals and other 
scarce materials by any person or com- 
pany using more than $5,000 worth of 
metal in a calendar quarter. 

Companies engaged in transportation are 
among those excepted; or, as the Batt- 
Knowlson statement put it, such companies 
“will be controlled by existing procedures 
for the present.” 


Disputes Bring ODT Statement of 
Policy on Conservation Methods 


Because employer-employee disputes over 
methods of applying Office of Defense 
Transportation truck and tire conservation 
orders “are hampering the prompt and ef- 
fective application of these orders,” ODT 
has issued a five-point statement of policy 
“to be used by industry and labor as a 
guide in developing programs.” ODT 
deemed it necessary to emphasize that its 
regulations “are intended solely to save 
vitally needed rubber and rolling stock”; 
and that it is not endorsing any particular 
plan for compliance. 

Its statement of policy was issued in 
order “to hold labor controversies to a 
minimum, to insure fair treatment of em- 
ployees, and to achieve necessary conserva- 
tion goals without delay.” The statement 
suggests that the following principles be 
applied in arriving at a settlement: (1) All 
conservation plans must comply fully with 
the terms of the applicable order; (2) as 
between feasible alternative plans, either o! 
which will résult in compliance, that plan 
should be adopted which will result in the 
least burden on employees; (3) savings 
directly resulting from the application of 
an order should be used to afford employees 
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reasonable protection against losses of earn- 
ings and jobs; (4) savings remaining after 
such provision has been made for employees 
should be passed on to consumers in the 
form of lower prices; (5) conservation 
plans instituted to comply with ODT orders 
should be limited to the duration of the 
emergency. 


ODT Asks Traffic Forecasts from 
Shippers 


Inaugurating a plan “to provide monthly 
an accurate forecast of the nation’s freight 
equipment requirements.” Director East- 
man of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has asked a “large number” of ship- 
pers to submit, beginning June 15, an 
advance monthly estimate of traffic move- 
ments from their plants. 

The information, to be provided on a 
special form, will include the commodity 
to be shipped, the number and kind of 
cars needed, their destination and, if high- 
way transportation is to be used, the num- 
ber of trucks contemplated. The shippers 
addressed were chosen because their traf- 
fic “from the standpoint of commodity con- 
tent origin and destination territory, and 
the gateways into which it will flow, is a 
typical sample of the nation’s traffic as a 
whole.” 


ODT Establishes 17 Truck- 
Allocation Appeal Boards 


Establishment of 17 local appeal boards 
to pass on applications for permission to 
purchase new trucks has been announced 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 
The boards will be located in Boston, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, 
N. C., Chicago, Columbus, Ohio, Minne- 
apolis Minn., Nashville, Tenn., New York, 
Kansas City, Kans., Little Rock, Ark., Fort 
Worth, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, Den- 
ver, Colo., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 
Calif., and Los Angeles. 

They will take over the duties of the 
special Washington Appeal Board which 
held weekly sessions between April 7 and 
May 21 and considered 1583 appeals from 
decisions by local allocation officers of 
ODT. The latter, said the ODT announce- 
ment, were upheld in more than 80 per cent 
of the cases, the majority of the appeals 
being rejected on the grounds that the ap- 
plications had been based on “business as 
usual” reasons. 


Enochs Named to Manpower 
Policy Committee 


A management-labor policy committee 
of the War Manpower Commission, to be 
Composed of seven national labor leaders 
and seven leaders of war production and 
transportation management, has been set 
up by Commission Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt. 

Representing railroad management is 
H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel of the 
Pennsylvania. In addition to Mr. Enochs, 
the committee will also include a repre- 
sentative of railroad labor,-as well as three 
Congress of Industrial Organization (CIO) 
and three American Federation of Labor 
Officials, plus six industrial executives. 

The committee was created by Order 
No. 1 issued by Mr. McNutt and author- 
izes it “to consider and recommend to the 
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Only One Car for ODT 


Joseph B. Eastman, whose duty it 
is under Presidential edict to look 
after some 30,000,000 automobiles in 
the country, has only one official car 
which is furnished the Office of De- 
fense Transportation by the Office 
for Emergency Management. 

Not only does Mr. Eastman and 
his staff, which now numbers in the 
hundreds, have the use of only one 
government automobile, but the sit- 
uation is made even more compli- 
cated by the fact that ODT secre- 
taries find it difficult sometimes to 
locate the chauffeur. 











chairman matters of major policy concern- 
ing the activities and responsibilities of the 
Commission.” The order also directs the 
committee to make studies on its own mo- 
tion, and to initiate the formulation of 
manpower policies, in addition to consider- 
ing policies referred to it by the chairman. 


ODT’s McCarthy Promotes Vaca- 
tion-at-Home Idea 


While no restrictions on individual rail- 
road or bus travel now exist, the Office 
of Defense Transportation feels that plan- 
ning a vacation close to home this year 
will not only relieve public transportation 
facilities, but will be a patriotic gesture. 
The possibilities of such a holiday are dis- 
cussed in an article by Henry F. McCarthy, 
director of ODT’s Division of Traffic 
Movement, appearing in the current issue 
of “Public Safety” magazine. 

“There are at this time no travel re- 
strictions,” Mr. McCarthy writes. “And 
should restrictions become necessary, va- 
cationists and other pleasure travelers will 
be given as much advance warning as pos- 
sible so that they may make necessary 
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changes in their plans. The public carriers 
will do their best to accommodate all 
comers, but the vacationist must not lose 
patience if he finds trains too crowded and 
Pullman accommodations scarce. He must 
not complain against late.schedules or other 
inconveniences. He must realize that the 
railroads and buses have risen nobly to 
the war emergency, and both are doing all 
they can to meet the added burden that 
restriction of private automobile use has 
placed upon them.” 

The vacation-at-home idea is stressed by 
Mr. McCarthy who says: “Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, concurs with a number of 
high government executives in the belief 
that a vacation planned at home this year 
is really a highly patriotic vacation.” 


28300 and 28310 Hearings to Be 
Resumed September 22 


The Interstate. Commerce Commission 
has assigned the Nos. 28300 and 28310 in- 
vestigations of the class rate structure and 
Consolidated Freight Classification for 
further hearing before Division 2 at the 
Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 22. The announcement of June 5 
said that the notice “is given considerably 
in advance of the hearing date to enable 
the parties to arrange their presentations 
accordingly.” 

No hearings have been held in these pro- 
ceedings since July, 1941, when members of 
the commission’s staff appeared at St. 
Louis, Mo., sessions to present statistical 
exhibits, including the freight service cost 
studies prepared by Dr. Ford K. Edwards. 
The order of procedure at the Indianapolis 
sessions, according to the commission’s no- 
tice, will be: Cross-examination (or fur- 
ther cross-examination) of Dr. Edwards; 
testimony by respondents; testimony by 
shippers and public groups; and testimony 
in the way of rebuttal. It is the desire of 
the commission that parties should com- 
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plete their presentations and cross-exami- 
nation; and “the commission expects that 
they shall do so, in order that the record 
of testimony may be completed.” 

Last fall, as noted in the Railway Age 
of October 18, 1941, page 637, the commis- 
sion denied petitions filed by railroads and 
others asking for suspension of further ac- 
tivities and indefinite postponement of 
these investigations. The railroad petition 
had contended that there is no freight-rate 
emergency, but there is a military emerg- 
ency, which “should have the right-of-way 
over obsolete statistics, stale records, and 
irrelevant testimony which these proceed- 
ings will produce.” 

At that time, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., opposed the railroad petition 
and asked that the proceedings be con- 
tinued to a final disposition. Last week, 
however, A. T. A. and 15 moior freight 
bureaus throughout the country came for- 
ward with another petition, asking the com- 
mission to postpone further proceedings in 
the investigations for the duration of the 
war. At the same time the petition made 
it clear that the truckers were not asking 
that the investigations be discontinued. 


AAR Names Manpower Committee 
to Work With ODT 


A committee of railroad executives has 
been named by the Association of American 
Railroads to work with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s Division of Trans- 
port Personnel on “methods of speeding 
up the process of recruiting and training 
new employees, and of improving railroad 
personnel policies. 

The committee is headed by Dr. J. H. 
Parmelee, director of the AAR’s Bureau 
of Railway Economics, and other members 
are as follows: H. A. DeButts, operating 
vice-president of the Southern; H. A. 
Enochs, chief of personnel, Pennsylvania ; 
W. H. Flynn, general superintendent of 
motive power and rolling stock, New York 
Central; John P. Morris, general me- 
chanical assistant, Atchison, Topeka & 
Stant Fe; J. B. Parrish, assistant vice- 
president, Chesapeake & Ohio; and C. R. 
Young, manager of personnel, Illinois 
Central. 

The ODT announcement said that Di- 
rector Eastman will ask management and 
labor groups in all branches of transporta- 
tion coming under his direction to set up 
similar committees “as the need for them 
arises.” 


ODT Bus Orders Now Require 
Filings with I. C. C. 


Adopting the suggestion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has amended its recent 
order coordinating New York-Washington 
bus operations to require bus lines involved 
to file with the commission notices describ- 
ing operations suspended and tariff supple- 
ments setting forth any resultant changes 
in fares, charges, operations, rules, regula- 
tions and practices. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 6, 
page 1121, Acting Chairman Aitchison of 
the commission recommended that ODT 
take such action when he assured Director 
Eastman that the commission would view 
interruptions of motor carrier services pur- 
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suant to ODT orders as interruptions be- 
yond the control of the carriers affected. 
The ODT order on the New York-Wash- 
ington bus situation (Special Order ODT 
B-1) was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 30, page 1094, the bus lines involved 
being Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, affili- 
ate of the Pennsylvania, Safeway Trails, 
Inc., Eastern Trails, Inc., and the Quaker 
City Bus Company. 


Carriers and Industry to Be 
Quizzed on Coal Supply 


A plant-by-plant study to ascertain what 
steps industries holding war contracts and 
the railroads, are taking to protect their 
fuel supply has been launched in conjunc- 
tion with the War Production Board, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Office 
of the Solid Fuels Coordinator for War. 

Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
WPB, has asked the industries holding 
primary war contracts to report to the 
Solid Fuels Office immediately on the 
amount of coal on hand, the possibility of 
storing an additional amount, and other in- 
formation concerning their fuel supply. Fig- 
ures showing the consumption of fuel oils 
for heat and power in the same plants dur- 
ing 1941 also are being sought in the sur- 
vey, the announcement stated. 

“Transportation difficulties,” Mr. Nelson 
said, “will increase in future months, but 
the railroads and other transportation facil- 
ities still have some surplus carrying ca- 
pacity which must be utilized now in order 
to avoid serious transportation dislocations 
next fall and winter.” 

Meanwhile, a sharp drop in the all-rail 
shipments of coal into the New England 
area during the week ended May 30, “re- 
flecting the effects of storms and the 
Memorial Day holiday,” was reported on 
June 8 by Solid Fuels Co-ordinator 
Harold L. Ickes. 

On the basis of figures furnished by the 
Association of American Railroads, Mr. 
Ickes reported that all-rail shipments to 
New England declined an average of 289 
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cars a day during the week ended May 30 
as compared to the week ended May 23. 
A total of 5,951 cars of bituminous and 
anthracite coal or approximately 327,305 
tons went through railroad gateways into 
the area in the week, he pointed out. 


President Names Wartime Railway 
Labor Panel 


Dr. William M. Leiserson, member of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
former member of the National Mediation 
Board, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to the chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel, .which the 
President’s May 21 executive order created 
to provide wartime procedures whereby 
labor-management disputes in the railroad 
industry may be submitted to emergency 
fact-finding boards without the necessity 
for the taking of a strike vote among labor 
organizations involved. 

The other eight members of the panel 
appointed by the President are: William 
H. Spencer, dean, University of Chicago; 
Walter P. Stacy, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of North: Carolina; Wiley 
Rutledge, associate justice of the - United 
States Court of Appeals, District of Colum- 
bia; Dr. Edwin E. Witte of the University 
of Wisconsin; Walter T. Fisher, Chicago 
attorney; John A. Lapp of Chicago; John 
A. Fitch of the New York School of So- 
cial Work; and Norman Ware, member of 
the Connecticut State Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration. Judge Stacy was chair- 
man, of the emergency board which recom- 
mended against the railroads’ 15 per cent 
wage cut proposal of 1938, while Dean 
Spencer and Mr. Lapp have served as 
referees in National Railroad Adjustment 
Board cases. - 

As noted in the Railway Age of May 30, 
page 1090, the executive order provides 
that when a wartime dispute reaches the 
stage where under normal procedures a 
strike vote would be taken, the represen- 
tatives of the employees may notify the 
chairman of the panel of their desire to 
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avoid the taking of such a vote and the 
setting of a strike date. If, in the judg- 
ment-of the chairman, the dispute is such 
“that if unadjusted, even in the absence of 
a strike vote, it may interfere with the 
prosecution of the war, he may thereupon 
select three members of the panel to serve 
as an emergency board to investigate such 
dispute and to report thereon to the Presi- 
dent.” 

It was stated at Dr. Leiserson’s office 
that he would not leave the National Labor 
Relations Board, but would assume the 
chairmanship of the panel in addition to 
his present duties. 


New Priorities for Air Travel 


Complete revision of the priorities ma- 
chinery for the nation’s scheduled commer- 
cial air lines “to assure speedy transporta- 
tion of passengers and cargo vitally needed 
in the war effort,’ and to provide for 
regional administration was announced on 
June 10 by the War Department. The new 
policy, which replaces that established late 
last winter, was developed by the new Air 
Division of the Transportation Service, 
Services of Supply. 

It decentralizes the administration of air 
line priorities, which, in virtually all in- 
stances in the past, had to be cleared 
through Washington, D. C. Establishment 
of priorities now will be done through the 
Air Priority Branch, Air Division, Office 
of the Chief of Transportation Service, and 
14 regional Air Priority Control offices to 
be established August 1 throughout the 
country. 

Under the program, reservations for 
seat or cargo space, after priorities are 
granted, will be made directly with the air 
carriers through their regular established 
agencies, just as in the past. The new pro- 
gram establishes new classifications on per- 
sons and cargo entitled to priorities. In 
the past, military personnel has been given 


precedence over civilians in classification.: 


Now, civilians performing important war 
tasks have an equal footing, it was said. 
The new classifications are: 

_1. White House personnel or others for whom 
air transportation is directed for accomplishment 


of a particular mission by the President, the 
Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy. 


_2. Airplane pilots of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
tine Corps Ferrying Commands whose orders 
specifically direct travel by military or the fastest 
available commercial aircraft. 


3. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard 
and Allied government military personnel or 
others whose air travel specifically is ordered and 
Civilians whose air travel is essential to éxpedite 
sR papaaamamaaas construction or other similar ac- 
ivities. 


4. Army and Navy equipment, ammunition, 
supplies and materials essential to the war effort 
when specifically ordered moved by priority air 
transportation by the War Department. 


To avoid unnecessary disruption of com- 
mercial travel, priorities will be issued only 
for urgent passenger and cargo transporta- 
tion, major inspection trips by the highest 
officials in the war effort, and if a mission 
cannot be accomplished by train travel. An 
individual of the armed forces or a civilian 
engaged in the war effort is not entitled to 
Priorities unless his mission justifies it, it 
was pointed out. Similarly, special approval 
will be required for air priority on trips 
requiring less than two hours and if the 
destination can be reached by rail within 
six hours of the desired departure time 
from the originating point. The new prior- 
ity classifications become effective Tune 20. 
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Priorities and Prices 


Following are references to orders of 
interest to railroads issued by the War 
Production Board and the Office of Price 


Administration since May 26. 

Crossing signals—Limitation Order L-29 was 
amended June 2 to exempt all mechanical and 
electrical railroad, grade crossing and highway 
signals. Exemptions also include incandescent 
and fluorescent lamps and. tubes, neon and all 
other kinds of tubing used as a source of light 
for this purpose. 

Material classification—Priorities Regulation No. 
10, issued June 2, prescribes a classification sys- 
tem which must be used on all orders placed by 
manufacturers, fabricators and primary producers 
after June 30, and on all orders which call for 
deliveries after July 31, regardless of when the 
orders are placed. Purchases by retailers and 
purchases by distributors for resale are exempt 
from the requirements which are embodied in 
Priorities Regulation No. 10. Numbers from 
1.00 to 23.00 have been assigned to all major 
classes of military, industrial and civilian uses. 
These broad end use classifications are subdivided 
as necessary by the use of numbers after the 
decimal point. ‘For example, class 11.00, com- 
munications, has under it subclass 11.10, tele- 
Phone; 11.20, radio; 11.30, telegraph. The order 
of the numbers bears no relation to the relative 
importance of the use. In addition, letters known 
as purchasers’ symbols are assigned to broad 
classes of purchasers. Both the allocation and 
purchasers’ symbol will be placed on each con- 
tract or purchase order. The object of the in- 
formation is to make possible a more accurate 
and effective allocation of materials to war re- 
quirements and to the maintenance of essential 
civilian industries such as transportation, electric 
power, health supplies and communications. 

New construction—WPB and the War and 
Navy Departments have established broad princi- 
ples governing all war-time construction which 
will bring such building under more rigid con- 
servation control. The program means that no 
new plants will be built unless they are abso- 
lutely essential and can meet seven newly estab- 
lished requirements. Before any project will be 
approved for construction, it must be shown that 
it is essential for the war effort; that postpone- 
ment of construction would be detrimental to the 
war effort; that it is not practical to rent or con- 
vert existing facilities for the purpose; that con- 
struction will not result in duplication or un- 
necessary expansion of existing plants or facili- 
ties now under construction or about to be con- 
structed; that all possible economies have been 
made in the project, resulting in deletion of all 
non-essential items and parts; that the projects 
have been designed of the simplest type, just 
sufficient to meet the minimum requirements, and 
that sufficient labor, public utilities, transporta- 
tion, raw materials, equipment and the like are 
available to build and operate the plant and 
that the manufactured product can be used at 
once or stored until needed. 

Office machines—Order L-54-c, issued June 2, 
revokes order 1L-54-b and amendments governing 
the distribution of office machinery and super- 
sedes M-126 which halted the production of many 
types of familiar office equipment, including cash 
registers, change making, coin handling, check 
handling and envelope handling machinery and 
autographic registers. The new order is designed 
to regulate production until the end of the year 
so that a sufficient stockpile of essential types of 
machinery will be built up to take care of all 
requirements until June 30, 1944. Production 
quotas fixed for various types of machinery are 
based on a survey of estimated minimum require- 
ments of government and essential civilian users. 
Manufacturers and dealers are prohibited from 
filling back orders for new office machinery ex- 
cept to the Army and Navy, but may apply to 
WPB for authority to deliver machinery built to 
special specifications for a customer, which was 
assembled or in the process of fabrication and 
assembly as of June 1. Provision is made for 
permitting unrestricted deliveries of machines not 
suitable to the war program, provided production 
is stopped within 60 days. 

Scrap sales—A threatened bottleneck in scrap 
metal dealers’ yards in some localities may force 
the government to request steel mills to buy scrap 
metal direct and prepare it for the furnaces in 
their own yards, it was announced on June 4. 





Salvaged metal piles are mounting in dealers’ 
yards. In some localities, scrap dealers have 
been lax in handling the accelerated load. The 
increased volume of scrap metal now being of- 
fered to dealers, according to the announcement, 
has prompted some dealers to lower scrap prices 
to the prejudice of the owners and collectors, 
who should not be asked to take a loss in return 
for their co-operation with the salvage program. 
The steel mills that buy direct will be prepared. 
to purchase scrap in any amount at ceiling prices, 
less the cost of freight and handling. Direct 
buying by steel mills, it was stated, would also 
make it possible for them to build greater re- 
serves, thus eliminating shutdowns that may be 
caused by bottlenecks or price cutting in par- 
ticular areas. 

Warehouses—800 large steel warehouses will 
receive questionnaires and investigators to estab- 
lish the practices of warehouses and the degree 
of their conformity with priorities orders, it was 
announced on June 5. Approximately 15 per 
cent of all iron and steel production and large 
quantities of railroad supplies are distributed 
through warehouses. 

Prices 

Gray iron—A letter, issued May 27 to sellers 
of gray iron castings, announced that a maximum 
price regulation for gray iron castings will be 
issued in the near future under which maximum 
prices for gray iron castings will be set at a 
level of prices prevailing earlier than provided 
for in the general maximum price regulation, 
and that any price advances made under the 
provisions of the general maximum price regu- 
lation will undoubtedly have to be withdrawn in 
the near future, and that the proposed regulation 
will probably cut across existing contracts. 

Hardwood—Creation of a Central hardwood lum- 
ber area with maximum prices for lumber shipped 
from milis in the area was created by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 155, which becomes effective 
June 1. The area includes Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio and all of Kentucky and Tennessee not in- 
cluded in the Appalachian hardwoods area ex- 
cepting a portion of western Tennessee which re- 
mains in the Southern hardwoods area. The por- 
tion of Kentucky and Tennessee included in the 
Central area was formerly a part of the Southern 
area. The Appalachian hardwoods area was 
placed under individualized price control through 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 146, issued May 
19, and the Southern hardwoods have been under 
individualized price control since February 20 
through Revised Price Schedule No. 97. The 
new Central hardwoods area recognizes the dif- 
ference between the Appalachian and Southern 
textures through an internal division into North 
Central and Southern Central areas, for which 
separate prices are provided. The maximum 
prices for the North Central area are lower than 
those in the Appalachian zone, but are higher than 
those in the South Central area and Southern 
hardwood zone. The South Central prices, 
though lower than the North Central quotations, 
are higher than those in the Southern price 
schedule. 

Malleable castings—Producers of malleable iron 
castings and high alloy steel castings were given 
price formulas on June 2 for establishing max- 
imum prices for castings that cannot be priced 
under Section 1499.2 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. The formulas are contained in 
Orders No. 4 and 5 for malleable iron castings 
and high alloy steel castings, and are the same 
as one issued in May for gray iron castings. 
The maximum price for each casting shall be a 
net price (after adjustment for all customary 
extra charges, discounts or other allowances) 
not in excess of that at which such castings would 
have been sold during March, 1942, under the 
pricing formula or method of calculating price 
used in March, 1942, employing the same cost 
factors (wage rates, prices of materials and over- 
head) and profit margins which were in effect 
in March, 1942, even though the costs or profit 
margins may have increased since that date. 

Posts and piling—Poles, posts, piling, split 
stock, mine timbers and similar semi-finished tim- 
ber products were brought under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation on June 3. For each 
individual seller, the maximum prices for any 
of these products may be no higher than the 
highest price charged for delivery of the product 
in March, 1942. 
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Bus Business Tops 
Rail Coach Traffic 


Class I motor carriers had 
more passengers for first 
time in February 


Reviewing data on bus operations in the 
June issue of its Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics calls attention to the fact that in 
February the number of passenger carried 
by the 148 Class I bus lines exceeded the 
number of coach passengers carried by 
Class I railroads. The bus lines reported 
19,847,527 passengers carried during that 
month as compared with the 19,598,772 
carried in railroad coaches. 

“Although motor carrier travel has been 
gaining on rail coach travel for some time, 
this marks the first month when it exceed- 
ed the latter,” the Bureau observed. It 
went on to point out, however, that bus 
passenger revenue for February “was only 
‘ $13,728,953 in comparison with rail coach 
revenue of $25,140,220,” the divergence be- 
ing attributable “to differences in the rate 
level and the average length of haul per 
passenger.” 

Commenting on the revenue and traffic 
of railroads, the Bureau noted that the 
April gross of the Class I roads was 52.7 
per cent above April, 1941. It attributed 
this increase to three factors: The rapid 
growth of war traffic; the increase in 
freight rates and fares; and “the depressing 
effect on April revenues last year of coal 
mine shut downs.” It was calculated that, 
except for the latter factor, the increase 
would have been about 39 per cent. 

With respect to carloadings, the Bureau 
suggested that a better comparison with 
last year could be had after the exclusion 
of 1. c. 1. loadings, which have recently in- 
volved much heavier loads per car. Thus 
with the 1. c. 1. loadings eliminated, the 
loadings for the first 21 weeks of this year 
are shown to have been 14.5 per cent above 
the comparable 1941 period, whereas the 
total loadings were up only 8.6 per cent. 

The Bureau’s comment on air carrier 
statistics again called attention to the high 
passenger load factors enjoyed by the air 
lines. In March, the routes showing the 
highest load factors were: Seattle-San 
Diego, 86.8 per cent; Dallas-Los Angeles, 
82.7 per cent; Boston-New York, 79 per 
cent; New York-San Francisco, 78.5 per 
cent; and New York-Miami, 77.3 per cent. 
Mention is made of the recent War De- 
partment order putting the air lines on a 
war footing, as a result of which “the 
striking traffic gains experienced during 
the first few months of 1942 cannot be ex- 


pected to be continued for the remainder 
of the year.” Planes in commercial service 
were reduced during May from 324 to 165. 
Discussing railroad operating expenses, 
the Bureau cited the 68.3 operating ratio 
for the first four months of this year. 
“Not since 1916,” it added, “has the oper- 
ating ratio for the first four months of the 
year dropped below 70.” April’s net rail- 
way operating income of $102,034,439 was 
95.9 per cent above April, 1941, the large 
percentage increase being attributed partly 
to the fact that coal mining operations were 
suspended during April, 1941, and partly 
to the higher level of rates and fares. 
Nevertheless the April n. o. i. came after 
deduction of tax accruals of $88,592,330, 
an increase of 139.2 per cent over the com- 
parable April, 1941, figure; and after de- 
preciation and amortization charges of $27,- 
037,616, an increase of 51.1 per cent. 


Proposed Unemployment Insurance 
Act Amendment 


Representative Chapman, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, has introduced H.R. 7212 to 
amend those provisions of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act which relate 
to the transfer of funds from state unem- 
ployment compensation accounts to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Ac- 


- count. 


CIO Grants Charter to Red Cap 
Union 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) has granted an international 
charter to the International Union, United 
Transport Service Employees of America, 
comprising red caps, Pullman service and 
dining car employees. .The union has a 
membership of approximately 4,000. 


Utah Railroads Ask ICC 
Intervention 


Railroads serving Utah have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate the refusal of the Public Service 
Commission of Utah to permit the carriers 
to bring their intrastate rates into line with 
the recent increases allowed in the Ex 
Parte 148 rate increase case. 


National Bearing Metals Awarded 
Navy "“E” Burgee 

The National Bearing Metals Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., on May 14 celebrated 
the awarding of the Navy “E” burgee to 
the company by the Navy Department for 
outstanding production of Navy ordnance. 
(In the article of the war production of 
the supply industry in the May 23 issue of 
the Railway Age, page 1023, the National 
Bearing Metals Corporation was inadver- 
tently omitted from the list of companies in 
the railway supply field to which this award 
has been made.—Editor. ) 
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Would O. K. South's 
All-Freight Rates 


Examiner recommends I. C. C. 
find that the schedules 
are not unlawtiul 


Railroads would be permitted to con- 
tinue their all-commodity rates from Chi- 
cago, Mississippi and Ohio river crossings 
and Illinois Freight Association territory, 
including Indianapolis, Ind., to points in 
Southern territory, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adopts the recommended 
finding of Examiner L. Way’s second pro- 
posed report after further hearing in. No. 
28323 and proceedings linked therewith. 

No. 28323 is the proceeding instituted by 
the commission on its own motion to de- 
termine the lawfulness of all-commodity or 
all-freight railroad and motor carrier rates 
to the South. Other cases embraced in the 
report are Investigation and Suspension 
dockets Nos. 4315, 4644, 4662, 4672, and 
4828. As the examiner points out, all of 
the matters involved in these dockets, ex- 
cept No. 4828, were the subject of a pre- 
vious proposed report (see Railway Age 
of May 25, 1940, page 951). Before the 
commission acted upon that proposed re- 
port, the carriers filed new schedules chang- 
ing the all-commodity rate set-up originally 
proposed. Those new schedules were sus- 


‘pended in No. 4828; but the suspension was 


vacated by Division 2’s October 18, 1940 
order which, however, continued the in- 
vestigation, consolidating it with No. 28323. 
The present all-commodity rates to all 
destinations, except from St. Louis, Mo., 
and certain Ohio river crossings to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., are on the basis of 75 and 40 
per cent, respectively, of the first-class 
rates from and to the same points for 
minimums of 12,000 1b. and 30,000 Ib. The 
minimums apply to each car used, and are 
not subject to any multiple car rule. The 
rates from St. Louis and certain Ohio river 
crossings to Memphis have been on a dif- 
ferent basis, but the examiner noted the 
railroad’s willingness to withdraw them; 
and he added that steps had been taken to 
cancel every all-commodity rate in the ter- 
ritory involved, except those based on 75 
and 40 per cent of first class for minimums 
of 12,000 Ib. and 30,000 Ib. respectively. 
The proposed report goes into various 
phases of the all-commodity rate situation, 
discussing their purpose to meet changed 
merchandising practices and recover traffic 
lost to trucks; their use by forwarders and 
large shippers like mail-order houses ; and 
their effect upon the revenues of the rail- 
roads. When first > established, Mr. Way 
said, the all-commodity rates were opposed 
by some railroads, “a few shippers and 
traffic bureaus,” and motor carriers. After 
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a ‘trial of more than five years on some 
roads and more than three on others, he 
went on, “the rates have proved satis- 
factory to all except the motor carriers, 
and the protests have been either with- 
drawn or not renewed at the last hearing. 
The only remaining protest comes from the 
motor carriers.” 

Figures set out in the report show how 
loadings and revenue per car from all- 
commodity freight are increasing. In the 
first nine months of 1941 the Illinois Cen- 
tral loaded 50,565 tons into 3,211 cars or 
an average of 15.74 tons per car, as com- 
pared’ with 38,276 tons loaded into 3,442 
cars or an average of 11.12 tons per car 
during the first nine months of 1940. The 
revenue per car in the 1941 period was 
$225.40, as compared with $191.23 in 1940. 
Likewise in the first nine months of 1941 
the Louisville & Nashville loaded 65,750 
tons of all-commodity freight into 3,954 
cars, the average per car being 16.62 tons 
and the revenue per car $211.30. The com- 
parable figures for the same 1940 period 
are 54,283 tons loaded into 4,726 cars— 
tons per car, 11.49, revenue per car, 
$168.67. Meanwhile, the average load per 
lc.l. car on the I. C. in the years 1935 
to 1941 ranged from 3.06 to 3.73 tons. 

In view of the foregoing and other evi- 
dence the examiner recommends that “the 
commission should find that the all-com- 
modity rates under investigation are com- 
pensatory, and that they are not shown to 
be otherwise unlawful, and the investigation 
should be discontinued.” 


Bill Signed by President 


President Roosevelt has signed S. 2305, 
a bill which would relieve disbursing and 
certifying officers of the United States 
government of responsibility for overpay- 
ments made for transportation furnished 
on government bills of lading or trans- 
portation requests when the overpayments 
are due to the use of improper transporta- 
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tion rates, classifications, or the failure to 
deduct the proper amount under land-grant 
laws or equalization and other agreements. 


House Committee Working on Land 
Grant Compromise 


The House of Representatives commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce is 
working on a revision of H.R. 6156, Chair- 
man Lea’s bill for repeal of remaining pro- 
visions of the land-grant-rate law, which 
was recommitted by the House on April 
29. The work of revision is understood to 
be taking the form of an undertaking to 
work out a compromise which might meet 
the contention, made in the recommittal 
debate, that railroads should not become 
eligible for relief from land-grant rates un- 
less they agreed to return to the govern- 
ment granted lands still in their possession. 


A. C. F. Employees Are “Soldiers 
of Production” 


Employees of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company’s tank plant, which has been 
producing light tanks on a mass produc- 
tion basis for well over two years, re- 
cently conceived the idea of reproducing 
a replica of the light tank in silver to be 
worn as a guild insignia, signifying ‘“Sol- 
diers of Production,” and this accordingly 
was done. They decided also to collect one 
cent from each man in the plant so that 
four gold replicas might be struck off and 
presented to officers of the company, to 
whose foresight and co-operation was at- 
tributed the readiness with which the 
company was able almost overnight to turn 
from building railroad equipment to the 
production of light tanks. Those to be 
thus signalized by the employees are 
Charles J. Hardy, president; F. A. Steven- 
son, senior vice-president ; G. C. Beishline, 
district manager; and B. C. Dietterick, 
assistant district manager. 

The collection was sponsored by the 
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local head of the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee—and a pile of the familiar 
copper coins was the instantaneous result. 
Mr. Hardy will go personally to the tank 
plant to receive his “badge of production” 
from the men whose pride is that no 
disputes have taken them from their jobs 
and that not one moment has been lost by 
them in producing this vital equipment. 


May Employment 12.82 Per Cent 
Above ‘Last Year 


Railroad employment increased another 
2.44 per cent—from 1,240,171 to 1,270,401 
—during the one-month period from mid- 
April to mid-May, while the May total 
was 12.82 per cent above May, 1941, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s latest compilation based on pre- 
liminary reports. The index number, based 
on the 1935-1939 monthly average as 100 
and corrected for seasonal variation, was 
123 for May as compared with April’s 
122.5 and May, 1941’s, 109. 

May employment in all groups was 
above that of the previous month, the 
largest increase being the 8.7 per cent 
rise in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group. Likewise all groups were 
above May, 1941, the largest increases be- 
ing: Train and engine service, 17.17 per 
cent; yardmasters, switchtenders, and 
hostlers, 13.66 per cent; professional, cler- 
ical, and general, 13.24 per cent; main- 
tenance of way and structures, 12.09 per 
cent; maintenance of equipment and stores, 
12 per cent. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 6 totaled 854,689 cars. The 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 11. This was an increase 
of 58,933 cars, or 7.4 per cent, above the 
preceding week, an increase of 1,749 cars, 
or 0.2 per cent, above the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 151,797 
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cars, or 21.6 per cent, above the com- 
parable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended May 
30 totaled 795,756 cars, and the summary 
for that week, compiled by the Car Serv- 
ice Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 30 
District 1942 1941 


Eastern 147,100 164,948 
Allegheny 179,949 
Pocahontas .... 56,273 
Southern 116,593 
Northwestern . 126,503 
Central Western 107,598 
Southwestern .. 49,919 


1940 


129,395 
134,454 


62,957 





Total Western 


Districts 291,630 


795,756 


284,020 
801,783 


232,091 
639,120 





Total All Roads 


Commodities 


Grain and grain 
products 
Live stock 


Forest products 
Ore 

Merchandise 1.c.1. ; 
Miscellaneous .. 363,810 
795,756 
837,748 
839,052 
839,253 
858,904 


339,774 


801,783 
866,027 
860,802 
837,149 
794,299 


256,937 


639,120 
687,480 
679,065 
680,628 
665,547 








Cumulative Total, 
22 Weeks ... 17,674,236 16,340,675 14,017,582 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 30 totaled 63,386, as compared 
with 66,059 in the previous week and 
64,981 in the 22nd week last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
May 30, 
May 23, 
May 16, 65,257 
May 31, 64,981 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
May 30, 1,372,815 
May 31, 194 1,237,856 
June 1, 1940 1,069,761 


63,386 
66,059 


31,684 
32,315 
31,934 
29,413 


703,098 
635,995 
538,818 


Supreme Court to Review 
Milwaukee Plan 


The United States Supreme Court, at 
its final meeting of the- 1941-1942 term 
on june 8, agreed to review the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s plan of reorgan- 
ization for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. Earlier, on April 27, the 
court granted a review of the commission’s 
plan in the Western Pacific case. Vari- 
ous petitions seeking review of the Chi- 
cago & North Western’s commission-ap- 
proved reorganization plan are pending 
before the court, but no indication was 
given as to whether or not this plan would 
be reviewed during the next term which 
begins in October. 

The Ninth and Seventh Circuit Courts 
of Appeals, respectively, have refused to 
approve plan of reorganization for the 
Western Pacific and the Milwaukee on the 
ground that the commission had not made 
complete findings relative to questions of 
values and equities so that the reviewing 
court could definitely see in the new plan 
that provision for full compensation under 
the rule of the Consolidated Rock Prod- 
ucts Company case (312 U. S. 510) had 
been made. The courts, in both instances, 
sent the cases back to the commission for 
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proper findings. In the third case before 
the Supreme Court, that of the Chicago & 
North Western reorganization, the Seventh 
Circuit Court upheld the determination of 
the commission where two-thirds of the 
creditors had approved the plan. 


Northern Coal Operators Concerned 
Over Differentials 


Concern on the part of northern coal 
operators over plans of the Administration 
to “pay subventions or rebates on Appa- 
lachian coal to New England, New York, 
and certain portions of New Jersey to 
compensate the buyers of southern coal 
for such differences in transportation costs 
as may be shown to be in effect today as 
compared with the cost of transportation 
in December, 1941” was expressed in the 
Senate on June 8 by Senator Davis, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania. 

“The differentials on coal produced in 
the southern and northern fields,” declared 
Senator Davis, “have been in effect for 
the past 15 years. It is now proposed that 
these be changed by administrative edict. 
There is no assurance that once these dif- 
ferentials have been wiped out they would 
ever be restored, and it is a matter of great 
importance to coal operators in Pennsyl- 
vania.”” 


Status on Wharfingers 


Reporting on its Ex Parte No. 144 in- 
vestigation of the status of wharfingers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has found 
that wharfingers, as such, are neither com- 
mon or contract water carriers as defined 
in Part III of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Other conclusions of the commission 
are set forth in the report as follows: 


- That common carriers by water subject to Part 
III of the act are required to provide terminal 
facilities and services upon reasonable request 
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therefor, in the receipt, transfer, and delivery of 
passengers and property in connection with trans- 
portation by water in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

That when terminal services are provided by a 
common carrier by water, the carrier’s tariffs must 
specifically show that the transportation includes 
such services, or must show separately the rates, 
fares, and charges therefor. 

That if a common carrier’s terminal services 
are performed by a wharfinger, the carrier’s 
tariffs filed with this commission must plainly 
show all of the terminal facilities and services 
provided, and all of the rates, fares, charges, 
rules, regulations, and practices in connection 


therewith. 

Since “no further action appears neces- 
sary,” the commission issued an order dis- 
continuing the proceeding. 


Forwarder Regulation Provisions 
Postponed by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 8 issued an order postponing the 
effective date of certain sections of the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s recently-enacted 
Part IV which covers the regulation of 
freight forwarders. Postponed until July 
1 is the effectiveness of section 409 (a), 
(2) and (3), while the taking effect of 
sections 405 and 415 is delayed until Sep- 
tember 1. 

Section 409 provides for the 18-month 
adjustment period during which forward- 
ers must discontinue their joint-rate ar- . 
rangements with motor carriers, changing 
over to operations under “assembling” and 
“distribution” rates which the act author- 
izes carriers to publish for forwarders and 
other similarly-situated shippers. Section 
405 embodies the act’s requirements with 
respect to forwarder tariffs, and section 
415 requires that any allowance granted 
by forwarders shall be published in tariffs. 

Meanwhile the commission last week 
had issued an order suspending “until 
further order of the commission” its much- 
postponed outstanding orders in No. MC- 
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2200 and Ex Parte No. MC-31, which had 
condemned the joint-rate arrangements be- 
tween forwarders and motor carriers. The 
original order in No. MC-2200, which in- 
volved tariffs of Acme Fast Freight, Inc., 
was issued July 24, 1939, while that in Ex 
Parte No. MC-31, which involved tariffs 
of other forwarders, came May 7, 1940. 


I. C. C. Suspends Minimum Motor 
Carrier Rate Orders 


Following through from its recent 
“show-cause” orders in that connection, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended until November 2 the effective- 
ness of outstanding orders prescribing 
minimum motor carrier rates in four gen- 
eral proceedings The proceedings are Ex 
Parte No. MC-20, Trunk Line Territory 
Motor Carrier Rates; Ex Parte No. MC- 
21, Central Territory Motor Carrier Rates; 
Ex Parte No. MC-22, New England Motor 
Carrier Rates; and Ex Parte No. MC-23, 
Midwestern Motor Carrier Rates. 

Each of the suspension orders stipulates 
that it “shall not be construed as setting 
aside the findings previously made in the 
proceeding respecting the minimum class 
and commodity rates . . . which should be 
maintained by respondents and such find- 
ings shall be given consideration in the 
disposition of protests to new schedules 
filed by motor carriers during the period 
the effectiveness of the minimum rate 
orders is suspended.” 


Wage Cuts Restored on the Rutland 


On the petition of W. E. Navin, receiver 
of the Rutland, authority was granted by 
the court on June 2 to restore the wage 
deduction of 5 per cent agreed to by the 
bulk of the road’s employees on March 6, 
1941, as reported in Railway Age of 
March 15, 1941, page 491. The new 
wage scale becomes effective as of May 1 
this year, and it is estimated that it will 


* 
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result in an increase in the Rutland’s 
payroll of about $10,000 per month on the 
average. The reduction agreement accepted 
by employees would have continued in force 


_ until April 1, 1943, but the road’s finan- 


cial position has so improved as a result 
of wartime traffic and the freight and 
passenger rate increases allowed early this 
year that the receiver asked for its earlier 
termination. The restored pay scale is 
effective until August 31, this year, with 
the provision that it may be extended at 
that time if conditions are still favorable. 
The Rutland was not a party to the gen- 
eral wage increases negotiated in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 


New York Central Lengthens Some 
Passenger Schedules 


Faced as other railroads have been with 
the necessity of adjusting many passenger 
train schedules to allow for longer station 
stops and heavy freight business, the New 
York Central in announcing its new time- 
tables, effective June 7, directs attention to 
changes that lengthen the running time of 
several important trains. These schedule 
revisions, the public is informed, are war- 
time measures, taken “to give military 
traffic a clearer track and at the same 
time to provide the best possible service 
for essential civilian travel.” 

Such trains as the “Twentieth Century,” 
“Pacemaker,” “Commodore Vanderbilt,” 
“Cleveland Limited,” “Detroiter,” and 
“North Shore Limited” are not affected by 
the present schedule adjustments though 
the announcement carries the implication 
that they may be later on, if war require- 
ments make it necessary. The running 
times of the “Southwestern Limited” and 
the “Ohio State Limited” have been length- 
ened 35 minutes eastbound, and they 
now arrive in New York at 8:50 a. m. 
The eastbound “Knickerbocker” leaves St. 
Louis at noon as before, but arrives in 


* 
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man, Secretary, Trades and Labor Council, T.V.A.; John Roberts 
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member of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 
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C.N.R. Chief of Motive Power 
aly, C.N.R. Director; and B. J. Tallon, 
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New York at 12:20 p. m. 2 hours and 
20 minutes later than heretofore. The 
schedule of the westbound “Knickerbocker” 
has been lengthened 20 minutes. 

The eastbound running times of the 
“Forest City,” the “Lake Shore Limited,” 
the “Water Level Limited” and the “Wol- 
verine,” all running from Chicago to New 
York, have been lengthened 10 to 20 min- 
utes. Fewer changes have been made in 
westbound schedules, but the “Empire 
State Express” is 10 minutes slower in 
each direction between Cleveland and New 
York. The westbound “Wolverine” con- 
nection from Boston is now scheduled sep- 
arately, arriving in Chicago at 12:55 p. m., 
or 1 hour and 10 minutes later than for- 
merly, though it leaves Boston 10 minutes 
earlier. 


April Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 5 made public its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics’ preliminary summary of steam rail- 
way accidents for April and this year’s 
first four months. The compilation, which 
is subject to revision, follows: 


Month of 4 mos. ended 
April with April 
Item 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Number of train acci- 
OS a AO 009 592 4,121 2,622 
Number of casualties in 
train, train-service 
and sontrain  acci- 
dents: 
Trespassers: 
i > eee 161° 168 524 491 
TRSGROE  ecacane es 125 155 442 508 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train  acci- 
dents* 
1 oe 3 Y 12 4 
Injured ..... 85 67 386 491 
(b) In _ train-service 
accidents 
Pl Oe 2 1 10 1 
Injured ..... 147 134 649 550 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
MME dec eanane 1 ue 3 1 
Injured ...ccce 61 63 252 313 
Employees on duty: 
Ms ca kaceaews 78 35 301 197 
Injured ......... 2,494 1,700 9,668 6,589 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
pS eee 170 114 770 682 
ee eee 438 417 2,456 2,291 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
i” Eee 415 318 1,620 1,376 
WasGned usec 3,350 2,536 13,853 10,742 


The unusually large increases shown in certain 
items for April, 1942 compared with April, 1941, 
may be in part ‘due to the restriction in opera- 
tions in April, 1941 on account of the cessation 
of coal mining during this month. ' 

* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and non-tres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
ERGs Ce Wwiawe ss eda 152 105 798 630 
jE ere ree 273 285 1,845 1,665 


New Haven Produces New Public 
Relations Film 


The New Haven’s recently completed 
sound motion picture entitled “A Great 
Railroad at Work” is now being shown 
to employees and their families before it 
is released for general exhibition. The 
film has been in production for several 
months. Its action sequences and narra- 
tive by Lowell Thomas tell the story of 
the day’s work on the railroad, showing 
men on the job in various departments, 
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not overlooking the activities behind the 
scenes that keep the trains moving—the 
wheel lathe, the icing platform, the riveter 
in the car-shop, the storeroom, the signal 
tower, and similar essential operations the 
customer in the coach or club car seldom 
think of. 

Designed as a good-will builder, this 
film will be shown to clubs, schools and 
miscellaneous organizations throughout 
southern New England, to acquaint the 
general public with the services the rail- 
road offers, the conditions under which it 
functions, and the part it plays in the life 
of the communities that depend on it. To 
arouse the interest of the road’s employees, 
and incidentally to give them a better un- 
derstanding of the other man’s job, they 
are being invited to previews before the 
regular public showings begin. 


Would Change Ex Parte 148 Rule 
on Disposition of Fractions 


Because its application has the effect of 
creating “innumerable” departures from 
the fourth section’s aggregate-of-interme- 
diates provision, railroads have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to amend 
that portion of the Ex Parte 148 fare-in- 
crease order which promulgates the rule 
for the disposition of fractions. The peti- 
tion notes that the existing fourth-section 
relief in connection with the foregoing ex- 
pires August 10, and asks that while modi- 
fying the rule the commission permit car- 
riers at their option to continue under the 
present rule until January 10, 1943. 

The present rule provides that where the 
10 per cent increase results in a total fare 
less than $1, all fractions less than one- 
half cent shall be dropped and all over one- 
half cent shall be adjusted to the next cent. 
On fares over $1 it stipuates that they may 
be adjusted to end in zero or five, but no 
fare shall be increased more than 2.5 cents 
for that purpose. The amendment sought 
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in the railroad petition would provide that 
fares resulting from the increase shall end 
in full cents, and fractions shall be elimi- 
nated by increasing them to the next cent. 

The carriers want the change so that 
they may proceed to comply with the re- 
quirement that the fare increases, now pub- 
lished in connecting link supplements, be 
incorporated into their passenger-fare tar- 
iffs. 


ODT Submits Pay Figures in 
T. P. & W. Case 


Pay for switch tenders, hostlers, helpers, 
car inspectors and train service employees 
on the Toledo, Peoria & Western, which 
amounted to $18,478 for April, 1942, a test 
period, would have amounted to $56,711 if 
rates and rules proposed by the brother- 
hoods had been in effect, according to an 
exhibit presented by the Office of Defense 
Transportation at a hearing at Chicago on 
June 10 before Justice Benjamin C. Hil- 
liard of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
who was appointed arbitrator of the dispute 
between the railroad and its employees by 
the National War Labor Board. The ex- 
hibit was prepared by the Office of Defense 
Transportation at the request of represen- 
tatives of the National War Labor Board 
and was accepted in evidence by Justice 
Hilliard. Presented by Clare Roddewig, 
attorney for the O.D.T., it was submitted 
as “factual information and not as express- 
ing an opinion as to whether the applica- 
tion of proposed rates and rules is fair or 
unfair.” 

The exhibit, which was prepared by 22 
persons working day and night for two 
weeks, used April, 1942 as a base or test 
period and showed the amounts paid under 
existing rates and rules and those that 
would have been paid under proposed rates 
and present rules, and under proposed 
rates and proposed rules. Counsel for the 
brotherhoods objected to the compilation 
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on the ground that during the hearings in 
May they had asked that standard rates 
of pay and standard rules be applied to the 
T. P. & W. whereas the compilation had 
applied proposed rates and rules without 
taking into consideration standard rates 
and rules which, in some instances, might 
produce a difference in added costs. 

The recapitulation of the pay involved in 
the operation of all trains during April is 
as follows: 

Proposed Proposed 
Rates and Rates and 
Present Proposed 
Rules 

$564.302 
3,210.90 
2,956.80 


Actual 
April, 1942, 


ay 
$259.20! 


1,203.60 
2,534.40 


$3,997.20 


Miscellaneous 
Employees | 
Switch Tenders 

Hostlers and 
Helpers, etc.. 
Car Inspectors. 


Rules 
$564.30? 


2,233.80 
2,534.40 





$5,332.50 $6,732.00 





Train Service 
Employees 
Engineers 
Firemen 
Conductors ... 
Brakemen .... 
Flagmen 


$4,440.46 $10,653.23 
3,504.20 8,436.29 
3,780.20 9,332.66 
6,222.79 16,200.70 
5,356.14 


$17,947.65 $49,979.02 
$23,280.15 $56,711.02 





$14,480.96 
Grand Total. $18,478.16 


23 Shifts at $2.88 per day. 
23 Shifts at $6.27 per day. 


The exhibit shows that train service em- 
ployees, without any increase. in numbers 
would have received the major portion of 
the increase under proposed rates and pro- 
posed rules. Under the proposed rules the 
number of hostlers would have been in- 
creased from 8 to 16 and car inspection 
forces form 12 to 14. 

One part of the exhibit showed the move- 
ment of train No. 120 on April 1, 1942, 
from Hamilton to Warsaw to Hamilton to 
Keokuk to Peoria yard and the application 
of proposed rates and rules. The engine 
crew was on duty 8 hr. 20 min. and the 
train crew 8 hr., for which they were paid 
for 10 hr. 10 min. Under the May 1, 1942 
rates and the rules the engineman received 
$9.23, the fireman $7.33, the conductor 
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$8.22, and two brakemen $6.45 each, or a 
total of $37.68. Under the proposed rates 
and proposed rules the engineman would 
have received $38.76, the fireman $30.74, the 
conductor $33.62 and the brakemen $28.47 


each, while an added flagman would have - 


received $28.40 and an extra yard crew 
$39.88, or a total of $228.41. The crew 
would have been paid a minimum day, or 
100 miles, for making the trip of 10 miles 
from Hamilton to Warsaw to Hamilton, a 
minimum day for making a trip of two 
miles from Hamilton to Keokuk to Ham- 
ilton, 115 miles for the trip from Hamilton 
to Peoria yard because of pick ups at four 
points, and a yard day for a pick up at 
Hollis and the yard crew first out would 
also have been paid a yard day because of 
the train picking up a car at Hollis. 

On the following day, counsel for the 
brotherhoods contended that “representa- 
tives of management have placed interpre- 
tations upon the proposed rules wholly at 
variance with our understanding and in- 
terpretation.” They also asserted that the 
calculation of $56,711 for the month of 
April was 55 per cent too high. They 
asked that the hearing be postponed for 
two weeks to permit representatives of 
management and the brotherhoods to con- 
fer and endeavor to arrive at a common in- 
terpretation of the rules. Justice Hilliard 
telephoned the Labor Board to secure its 
approval of the suggested procedure but at 
the time of going to press no reply had 
been received. 


Representation of Employees 


Certifying results of recent balloting by 
various groups of Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe employees, the National Media- 
tion Board has found that the machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, and sheet metal 
workers (including water service repair- 
men) desire no change in their representa- 
tion by the Association of Consolidated 
Metal Crafts, Helpers and Apprentices, 
A. T. & S. F. Rwy. System. Also, the 
carmen (including coach cleaners) voted 
to retain the Association of Carmen, Help- 
ers and Apprentices, A. T. & S. F. Rwy. 
System, as their representative. 

At the same time the electrical workers 
(including telegraph and telephone line- 
men) and the power house employees and 
tailwdy. shop laborers chose organizations 
operating through the Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of La- 
bor, i. e., the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, 
Helpers, Round House and Railway Shop 
Laborers, respectively. 

On the Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific 
Terminal, the power house employees and 
railway shop laborers have chosen the 
National Federation of Railway Workers, 
while the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, A. F. of L., has been 
chosen by boilermakers employed by the 
Texas & New Orleans. Blacksmiths em- 
ployed by the latter voted to retain the 
Association of Shop Craft Employees of 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana. 

On the Texas-Mexican, the conductors 
voted to retain the Order of Railway Con- 
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ductors, but the yardmen (foremen and 
helpers) decided to change over to repre- 
sentation by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. On the basis of a check made 
with the two Southern Pacific of Mexico 
engineers eligible to vote, the Board has 
certified that the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers is their duly designated 
representative. As a result of another 
check, the Board has designated the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks as the repre- 
sentative of the clerical, office, station and 
storehouse employees of the Fruit Growers 
Express Company. 


Supply Trade 





The Miller-Lewis Railroad Equip- 
ment Corporation has been appointed 
representative of the Grip Nut Company, 
with offices at 80-82 Reade Street, New 
York. 


The H. K. Porter Company will open 
a plant in Blairsville, Pa., to expand its 
facilities for the war effort. It is antici- 
pated that the plant will employ between 
150 and 200 men when in full operation. 


Alfred Sontag has joined the staff of 
the testing machine department of the 
Baldwin Southwark division of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Sontag was chief engineer and 
sales manager of the Riehle testing ma- 
chine division of American Machine and 
Metals. 


Arthur Williams has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Superheater Com- 
pany. Mr. Williams was born in Swin- 
don, England, in 1904, and received his 
technical education at Swindon college. He 
served a special apprenticeship with the 
Great Western Railway of England from 
1921 to 1926. He came to America in 
October, 1926, to join the Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company, and in April, 1927, 
became associated with the Lima Loco- 
motive Works. In the latter part of 1927 





Arthur Williams 


he joined the Superheater Company’s en- 


gineering department. He was appointed 
research engineer in 1930, assistant chief 
engineer in 1938, and manager of the pro- 
duction engineering division in 1939. Mr. 
Williams has been the author of a number 
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of papers on heat transfer which he pre- 
sented before the A. S. M. E. and rail- 
way clubs. He is a member of the A. S. 
M. E. and an associated member of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Lon- 
don). 


Harry C. Beaver, president of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, has been elected president of the 
Worthington-Gamon Meter Company 
to succeed the late E. T. Fishwick. R. 
R. Anderson, treasurer and manager of 
the Worthington-Gamon Meter Company 
has been elected a vice-president and di- 
rector. 


C. W. Spittal has been appointed gen- 
eral manager and W. R. Breeler assistant 
general manager of the Howard Avenue 
and Brigham Road plants of the Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation in 
Dunkirk, N. Y. C. Cottrell has been 
named production manager of the Howard 
Avenue plant and Merle Graham produc- 
tion manager of the Brigham Road plant. 
W. H. Norris has been named manager 
of the corporation’s Watervliet, N. Y., 
plant, with J. Q. A. Doolittle as assistant 
manager and G. Anderson as production 
manager. 


Walter Smith has been appointed west- 
ern manager of the Pilliod Company 





Walter Smith 


with offices in Chicago, to succeed Frank 
Fisher, who has retired after 21 years of 
service. Mr. Smith was formerly man- 
ager of the western railroad division of 
the Vanadium Corporation of America. 
He was graduated from Cornell University 
with a degree in mechanical engineering in 
1909 and entered railroad service in that 
same year as a special apprentice on the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Newark, Ohio. He 
subsequently served in various supervisory 
capacities with that road and with the 
Chicago & North Western, and’ from 1913 
to 1916 he was inspector of locomotives 
built for the C. & N. W. at Schenectady, 
N. Y. He joined the Pyle-National Com- 
pany in 1916, leaving in 1918 to serve as 
a first lieutenant with the 19th Railroad 
Engineers in France. He resumed work 
with the Pyle-National Company in Aug- 
ust, 1919, continuing as a special repre- 
sentative until 1930 when he joined the 
Vanadium Corporation of America as as- 
sistant manager of the railroad division. 
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He was appointed manager of the western 
railroad division of that company in 1932 
and held that position until his new ap- 
pointment. 


J. D. McKnight has been named man- 
ager of the Detroit, Mich., district sales 
office of the ANegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation. Mr. McKnight was former- 
ly assistant manager in Detroit and has 
been associated with Allegheny Ludlum for 
the past six: years. E. E. Sanborn has 
been appointed manager of tool steel sales 
in Allegheny Ludlum’s Cleveland, Ohio, 
territory. 


OBITUARY 


Walter S. Adams, who, prior to his 
retirement on April 1, 1941, had been con- 
nected with the J. G. Brill Company con- 
tinuously for 56 years, died suddenly on 
May 27. He was 80 years of age. Mr. 
Adams started with the Brill Company as 
a draftsman in the engineering department, 
becoming chief draftsman in the early 
1900’s, and later designing engineer. He 
was personally responsible for important 
developments in street railway cars and 
car trucks, and more than 150 patents were 
granted on his inventions covering trans- 
portation equipment and associated prod- 
ucts. In recent years he was engineer of 
patents for the Brill Company, investigat- 
ing new designs and following patent mat- 
ters. 


Hobart §. Johnson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Gisholt Machine 
Company, Madison, Wis., died on May 28 
after a long illness. Mr. Johnson was born 
in Madison, Wis., on October 7, 1873, and 
studied mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from 1890 to 1893 
when he left the university to take charge 
of the Gisholt Machine Company machine 
tool exhibit at the World’s Columbian ex- 
position in Chicago. At the close of the 
exposition he entered the shops of the 
company and in 1897 became shop superin- 
tendent and works manager, a position he 


Hobart S. Johnson 


held for several years. Later he advanced 
to the vice-presidency, and, upon the death 
of his brother Carl in 1931, became presi- 
dent of the company. Because of failing 
health, he resigned from the latter position 
in 1940 and was succeeded by his son, 
George H. Johnson. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


June 13, 1942 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Missouri Paciric has been author- 
ized by the District Court to purchase four 
5,400-h.p. Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tives at a cost of $1,920,000. 


Tue Reapinc has placed orders for 10 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives, allo- 
cating four of 1,000 hp. and three of 660 
hp. to the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
three of 1,000 hp. to the Electro-Motive 
Corporation. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE WESTERN MaRYLAND is considering 
the purchase of a number of second-hand 
pneumatic dump cars. 


THE Repusiic STEEL CoRPORATION is 
inquiring for 20 twin hopper cars of 50 
tons’ capacity and 15 triple hopper cars of 
70 tons’ capacity. 


Freight Car Deliveries During May 
Totaled 8,324 Units 


The number of new freight cars deliv- 
ered during May totaled 8,324, including 
751 by railroad company shops and 7,573 
by contract car builders. Of this latter 
number 5,700 were for domestic service 
and 1,873 for export. This compares with 
10,552 cars delivered in the preceding 
month of April, 2,067 by railroad company 
shops and 7,945 by contract car builders, 
of which latter number 7,261 were for 
domestic service and 684 for export. 

The number of freight cars delivered 
during the first five months of 1942 totaled 
46,313, including 9,008 by railroad com- 
pany shops and 37,305 by contract car 
builders. Of this latter number, 34,580 
were for domestic service and 2,725 for 
export. Deliveries thus far this year for 
domestic service only totaled 43,588 cars. 

The backlog of cars on order and unde- 
livered with contract car builders only at 
May 31 totaled 46,894, of which 33,350 
were on order for domestic railroad com- 
panies, with the balance comprising cars 
for industrial companies and private car 
lines, U. S. Government departments, ex- 
port and lend-lease. 


Baldwin's Production at Highest 
Level in Company's History 


Stepped-up production of Army tanks, 
guns, ship propellers and other war items 
has been a major factor in pushing the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works’ over-all pro- 
duction figures to the highest level in its 
111 years of history, according to a state- 
ment by Charles E. Brinley, president, on 
June 8. 

“Our tank production was greater in 
May than in any previous month,” Mr. 
Brinley said, “and is steadily moving up- 
ward. The same thing is true of anti- 
aircraft and other guns produced in our 
shops. May was our best month to date 
in the manufacture of bronze propellers for 
the merchant marine. Production of many 


other war-connected items is moving at a 
constantly faster rate.” 

Although the difficult raw material sit- 
uation has caused delays leading to some 
unevenness in productive work, Baldwin 
expects its 1942 billings will be 50 per 
cent greater than in any recent year, Mr. 
Brinley stated, adding that the May bill- 


‘ings of more than $13,000,000 were ex- 


clusive of sales by the Midvale Company, 
a Baldwin associate. 

“Even with the great emphasis on mate- 
rials directly intended for the fighting 
forces,” he said, “we are by no means 
neglecting our locomotive business. Rail- 
roads are such an essential part of a nation 
at war that their locomotive purchases are 
ranked high in priority. In May, we 
shipped 22 large steam locomotives, the 
largest number in any munth since the 
early 1920’s. One of our subsidiaries, the 
Whitcomb Locomotive Company, at Ro- 
chelle, Ill., shipped twice as many- units 
in April as in its preceding largest month. 
It made another record by shipping five 
65-ton Diesel-electric locomotives in one 
week. Baldwin Southwark and our foun- 
dries at Eddystone, Pa., and Standard Steel 
Works, at Lewistown, Pa., also are doing 
well.” 


Construction 





ATLANTIC Coast -LINE.—The Charleston 
& Western Carolina (A.C.L. subsidiary) 
has awarded a contract to the Ross and 
White Company, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion, including foundations, of a 500-ton 
capacity, two-track reinforced concrete 
automatic electric coaling plant to be 
erected at Laurens, S. C. 


BaLtimorE & On10.—The Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways has awarded a contract 
amounting to $675,899 to A. J. Baltes, 
Norwalk, Ohio, for improvements on U. 
S. Highway No. 224 and State Highway 
No. 241, involving the construction of two 
bridges, one over a main track and the 
other over a service track of the B. & O. 
The bridge over the main track will be a 
rigid frame reinforced concrete structure 
with a 64-ft. span. The bridge over the 
service track will consist of four spans 
40%, 5534, 55%4 and 40% ft. long of the 
continuous concrete beam type. Both 
bridges will provide two 26-ft. traffic lanes, 
separated by a 4-ft. division strip, and two 
6-ft. sidewalks. The improvement will 
provide better access to an aircraft corpor- 
ation plant. 


Missourr Paciric Lines. —A_ contract 
has been awarded by the War Department 
for the construction of a spur track to an 
army air field in Texas. 


New York, Ontario & WesTERN.—The 
trustee has been authorized by the U. S. 


District Court to spend $60,000 for addi- 


tions to its dock facilities on the Oswego 
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River at Oswego, N. Y., to accommodate 


additional lake-rail freight interchange. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco. — This road 
has recently installed new Red Devil loco- 
motive coalers at Ft. Scott, Kan., and Clin 
ton, Mo. : 


St. Louis SoUTHWESTERN.—A contract 
has been awarded the Cotton Belt by the 
War Department for the construction of a 
spur track to an army air field in Texas. 


Finaneial 





ATLANTIC Coast LINE-LOUISVILLE & 
NASHVILLE.—A bandonment by the Lexing- 
ton Terminal.—Acting on their request, Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 13653 has 
dismissed the application of the Lexington 
Terminal for authority to abandon a line 
and the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to abandon the operation 
thereof in Oglethorpe County, Ga. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Abandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a part of its Glen Jean subdivision 
extending from Station 502 plus 54 in Fay- 
ette County, W. Va., to Glen Jean, 3.3 
miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Acquisition of Control_—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Greene through ownership of its stock. The 
application states that the company has a 
commitment for the purchase of 1,100 
shares of Greene stock at $40 a share. It 
now holds 211 shares of the road’s stock 
and the acquisition of an additional 1,100 
will result in its holding a controlling num- 
ber of shares. 

As a result of the acquisition of control 
of the road which runs from Chenango 
Forks, N. Y., to Greene, 8.1 miles, and 
which is operated by the Lackawanna, the 
company will effect a saving of $6,600 per 
year in fixed charges. 


Erte.—Bonds.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and sell $5,955,850 of 
first consolidated mortgage four per cent 
bonds, series C, the proceeds to be used 
with other cash to recall a like amount of 
first consolidated mortgage 434 per cent 
bonds, series A, now outstanding. The 
new bonds, which will mature August 1, 
1957, have been sold through Smith, Barney 
& Co. at 100.5. The old bonds will be 
called at 105, and the company estimates 
that it will effect a net saving of $331,376 
by reducing the interest rate from 434 to 
four per cent. 


Nevapa Copper Bett.—Following the re- 
Organization of the Nevada Copper Belt 
Railroad (now the Nevada Copper Belt 
Railway), the officers are as follows: Fred 
D. Parr, president; T. A. Goodrick, vice- 
President and traffic manager; Vera Parr 
Cox, vice-president ; William C. Morehead, 
treasurer; and John Parr Cox, controller 
and purchasing agent, all with headquarters 
at San Francisco. Other officers with 
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headquarters at Mason, Nev., are as fol- 
lows: Fred Parr Cox, secretary; L. G. 
Ellis, superintendent, and J. L. Fautz, 
auditor. 


CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD & St. Louis.—Fol- 
lowing the reorganization of the Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis (now the Spring- 
field & Southwestern), the officers are: 
Benjamin Schwartz, president, Jersey City, 
N. J.; W. G. Bell, general manager, 
Springfield, Ohio; and Elmer Nafziger, 
counsel, Springfield, Il. 


PerE MaArQuette. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $680,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 10 
equal annual installments of $68,000 on 
June 15 in each of the years from 1943 to 
1952, inclusive. The proceeds will be used 
as a part of the purchase price of new 
equipment costing a total of $869,342 and 
consisting of 250 70-ton, 53 ft. 6 in. steel- 
underframe flat cars. The application in- 
forms the commission that the certificates 
will bear interest at a rate not to exceed 
three per cent. 


READING.—Abandonment by the Peoples. 
—The Peoples and the Reading, respec- 
tively, have been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon a line and the operation thereof 
extending from Westwood Switch, Pa., to 
the end of the line at Minersville, 1.6 miles. 


Union Paciric. — Abandonment by the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation and the Union Pacific, respec- 
tively, have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon the 
Shaniko branch and the operation thereof 
extending from Biggs, Ore., to Shaniko, 
70 miles. 


WasasH.—Receivership.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 


modified its orders of December 31, 1941, ~ 


and April 28, 1942, so as to permit this 
company to issue in connection with its 
reorganization scrip certificates in lieu of 
fractions of shares of stock, bonds, and 
notes. The above-mentioned orders were 
also amended so as to permit this company 
to pledge under its general mortgage, sub- 
ject to prior pledge under the first’ mort- 
gage, $4,533,000 of pledged collateral 1% 
per cent notes, series B. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June9 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 24.44 24.12 29.02 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.72 64.88 64.70 


ividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—5 Per Cent 
Non-cumulative Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, 
payable August 1 to holders of record June 25. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
Irregular, $4.00, payable June 24 to holders of 
record June 8. 

‘Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey.—4 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $1.00, quarterly, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 12. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—4 Per Cent Preferred, 
$2.00, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 1. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 12. 

West. Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 






Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Urbane A. Noble has been elected 
president of the Mississippi Central, with 
headquarters at Scranton, Pa., succeeding 
Frank P. Benjamin. 


T. P. Scully, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, West Pullman & Southern, has been 
elected vice-president and superintendent, 
with headquarters as before at South Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Robert B. Tunstall, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and general counsel of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), 
has also been elected vicé-president and 
general counsel of the Nickel Plate and 
vice-president-law of the Pere Marquette, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. A 
biography and photograph of Mr. Tunstall 
were published in the Railway Age of 
April 25, following his election as vice- 
president and general counsel of the C. & O. 


Claude E. Peterson, whose promotion 
to the newly created position of assistant 
vice-president in the passenger department 





Claude E. Peterson 


of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 30, was born at 
Boulder Creek, Cal., on April 27, 1901, 
and entered railway service in 1917 as a 
junior clerk in the passenger department 
of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. 
He was later advanced successively to clerk 
in the rate department, special clerk, as- 
sistant chief rate clerk and chief statisti- 
cian. On April 1, 1937, Mr. Peterson was 
appointed assistant chairman of the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association at Chi- 
cago, and on July 1, 1938, he returned to 
the Southern Pacific as assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of system passen- 
ger traffic, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion effective June 1. 


William R. Devenish, general man- 
ager of the Western region of the Canadian 
National, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
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dent and general manager of that region, 
with headquarters as before at Winnipeg, 
Man. Mr. Devenish was born in Ireland 
on November 21, 1882, and was educated 
at St. Columbus College and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. After previous experience as 
an engineer in railway work, he engaged in 





William R. Devenish 


construction activities with the Transcon- 
tinental Railway in 1912 and the following 
year became division engineer for the Inter- 
colonial at Moncton, N. B. After holding 
supervisory posts at Campbellton, N. B., 
and Moncton, he was appointed general 
superintendent for the Canadian National 
at Toronto and later at North Bay, Ont. 
In 1928, Mr. Devenish became general 
superintendent of the Alberta district, with 
‘ headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., and in 
1936 was appointed general superintendent 
of transportation for the Western region, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg. In Oc- 
tober, 1939, he was advanced to general 
manager of the Western region. 


George Zabriskie, chief traffic officer 
of the New York, Ontario & Western, 
with headquarters at New York, has been 
elected vice-president of the company. Mr. 


George Zabriskie 


Zabriskie was born on August 28, 1890, at 
Tacoma, Wash., and attended the grammar 
schools of that city and Bellingham, 
Wash.; Trinity School, New York; and 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass., graduating from the latter instituion 
in 1913 with a B.Sc. degree. He entered 
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railroad service in February, 1914, as yard 
clerk for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford at Harlem River, N. Y., in which 
position he served until 1915. After spend- 
ing two years in other business, Mr. Za- 
briskie re-entered railway service with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific in the local freight 
office at Winnipeg as clerk, and subsequently 
served as train agent for that road. Leav- 
ing the latter position to serve in the U. S. 
Army, Mr. Zabriskie in January, 1919, re- 
turned again to the Grand Trunk Pacific as 
train agent. From May, 1919, until No- 
vember, 1919, he was traffic manager for 
the Prince Rupert Dry Dock & Engineer- 
ing Co., at Prince Rupert, B. C. In 1920 
he became traffic agent for the Chicago 
Great Western at New York and in 1924 
he became associated with the Wabash as 
representative in the freight department in 
New York. Mr. Zabriskie was appointed 
general eastern agent of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia at New York in January, 
1934, holding that position until September, 
1937, when he became freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York, Ontario & Western. 
He was promoted to chief traffic officer of 
the New York, Ontario & Western and 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western in 
November, 1941. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


S. A. Faske has been appointed auditor 
of the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern 
and the Illinois Northern, succeeding J. A. 
Fitzmaurice, who has retired. 


A. F. Brevillier has been elected comp- 
troller of the Pullman Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. H. J. Jostock has 
been appointed assistant treasurer. 


W. P. Beall, chief clerk at the station- 
ery store of the Southern Pacific at West 
Oakland, Cal., has been promoted to sta- 
tionery storekeeper, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. P. Buchenery, 
whose death on May 6 is reported else- 
where in these columns. 


H. G. Hedrick, who has been associated 
with the law department of the Southern 
in North Carolina for 15 years, has been 
appointed general attorney of the road, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
succeeding H. O’B. Cooper, who will re- 
tire from active duty on August 1, after 
36 years of service with the law depart- 
ment of the Southern, the last 24 years as 
general attorney in charge of personal in- 
juries. 


OPERATING 


G. Tarin has been appointed acting 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Mexico North-Western, with headquarters 
at Madera, Chih. 


Carl J. Millikin, whose promotion, ef- 
fective June 1, to superintendent of the 
Chicago-Petoskey division of the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was reportéd in the Railway Age of 
June 6, was born at Kingston, Mich., on 
September 2, 1892, and entered railway 
service on February 3, 1909, as a station 
helper on the Pere Marquette at Mayville, 
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Mich., later serving as telegraph operator 
and agent at various locations. On April 
10, 1923, he was promoted to trainmaster 
at Saginaw, Mich., and on March 1, 1940, 
he was transferred to Grand Rapids. Mr. 
Millikin was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chicago-Petoskey division, 





Carl J. Millikin 


with the same headquarters, on January 1, 
1941, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


Pedro §. Alvarez has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Pacific 
division of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, with headquarters at Los Mochis, 
Sin., succeeding J. L. Bugarini. 


Charles Smale, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Canadian division of 
the Pere Marquette, with headquarters at 
St. Thomas, Ont.,- was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 6, was born at Union, 
Ont., on September 19, 1895, and entered 
railway service on January 2, 1915, as a 
locomotive fireman on the Pere Marquette 
at St. Thomas. On December 10, 1918, 
he was promoted to engineer and he was 
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later advanced to road foreman of engines. 
On December 1, 1940, Mr. Smale: was pro- 
moted to trainmaster, which position he 
held until his recent promotion, effective 
June 1. All of his service has been at St. 
Thomas. 


J. L. Cooke. has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent transportation of the 
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Seaboard Air Line, w:th headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. R. A. Walker has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Georgia division, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. J. W. Sexton has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
South Carolina division, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga. C. A. McRee has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
North Carolina division, at Hamlet, N. C. 
W. G. Guess has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the North Florida 
division, at Jacksonville, Fla. C. L. Sauls 
has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the South Florida division at Tampa, 
Fla. 


C. G. Sibley, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C., was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 30, was born on February 13, 1886, 
at Savannah, Ga. He entered railroad 
service in 1899 as messenger at Plant Sys- 
tem offices (now Atlantic Coast Line) at 
Savannah, serving in various clerical posi- 
tions until 1914. From 1914 to 1918 he 
served as trainmaster on the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Savannah, becoming a member of 
the staff of the regional director of the 
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United States Railroad Administration at 
Atlanta in 1918. From 1918 to 1921 Mr. 
Sibley served as superintendent and general 
superintendent on the Winston-Salem & 
Southern, later becoming trainmaster on 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Lakeland, Fla., 
and superintendent at Rocky Mount, N. C. 
From 1925 to 1927 he was superintendent 
transportation at Savannah, becoming gen- 
eral superintendent at Rocky Mount in the 
latter year. Mr. Sibley was appointed as- 
sistant general manager at Wilmington in 
1930, which position he held until his re- 
cent election as general manager. 


Fred J. Myers, whose promotion to 
superintendent on the Canadian National, 
With headquarters at Dauphin, Man., was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 6, 
was born in London, England, on May 15, 
1884, and studied correspondence courses. 
He entered railway service on July 11, 
901, as a junior clerk on the Canadian 
Pacific at Winnipeg, later serving as clerk 
and secretary to the general superintendent 
and secretary in the construction depart- 
ment. In 1906 he was appointed secretary 
to the assistant chief engineer of the Isth- 
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mian Canal Commission at Panama, Canal 
Zone, and in 1907 he returned to the Ca- 
nadian Pacific as secretary to the manager 
of construction at Toronto, Ont.,.and Mon- 
treal, Que. From 1908 to 1911, he served 
as clerk to the general superintendent at 
Vancouver, B. C., and chief clerk to the 
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superintendent at Nelson, B. C. In 1911 
Mr. Myers went with the Canadian Na- 
tional as chief clerk to the general super- 
intendent at Winnipeg and in 1916 he was 
promoted to trainmaster at Port Arthur, 
Ont., later being transferred to North Bat- 
tleford, Sask. In 1918 he was advanced to 
assistant superintendent at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., being transferred the following year 
to Brandon, Man. Mr. Myers was appoint- 
ed special representative to the general 
manager at Winnipeg on May 1, 1939, and 
on January 15, 1942, he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at Fort Rouge, Man., 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion, effective May 15. 


TRAFFIC 


W. H. McCloud has been appointed 
general agent for the Illinois Northern at 
Detroit, Mich. 


C. Reising has been appointed manager 
of mail traffic of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville (Monon), with headquarters 
at New Albany, Ind. 


T. K. Thornton, freight agent on the 
Missouri - Kansas- Texas at McAlester, 
Okla., has been promoted to general agent 


at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding W. R. 
Mooney, who has retired from active 
service. 


Harold B. Bovee, assistant foreign 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania at New 
York, has been promoted to acting foreign 
freight agent at Chicago, succeeding Ed- 
ward Ayre, who has been granted a leave 
of absence to enter military service. 


Herman W. Klein, general freight 
agent for the Northern district of the 
Southern Pacific with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has been promoted to 
freight traffic manager, Northern district, 
with the same headquarters. 


W. H. Happ, district passenger agent 
for the Canadian National at Kansas City, 
Mo., and W. E. Rudolph, district pas- 
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senger agent at St. Louis, Mo., have been 
promoted to general agents, passenger de- 
partment, with the same headquarters, a 
change of title. 


J. I. Gillikin has been appointed man- 
ager of merchandise traffic of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, a newly created position, 
with headquarters at Mobile, Ala. R. P. 
Beacham, agent at Laurel, Miss., has been 
promoted to general agent at Cairo, IIl., 
succeeding M. W. Kilmartin, deceased. 


R. A. Hasenstab, district freight agent 
for the Canadian Pacific and the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been transferred to Chi- 
cago, succeeding G. H. Keusch, deceased, 
and J. H. Decker has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent at St. Louis, replacing 
Mr. Hasenstab. 


George L. Bryson, general agent of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed general 
eastern passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters. Mr. Bryson was born at 
Chicago and entered the service of the 
Grand Trunk-Canadian National in May, 
1912, as ticket stock clerk at Chicago. 
After subsequent service in Detroit, Mich., 
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he was appointed traveling passenger agent 
at Kansas City and after service in World 
War I he returned to the railroad as city 
passenger agent at Chicago. He sub- 
sequently served as traveling passenger 
agent at Chicago and Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Bryson was appointed city passenger agent 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1922 and in June, 
1927, he was promoted to district passenger 
agent at Washington, D. C. In March, 
1940, he was appointed general agent at 
New York, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


Charles V. Howick, traveling passen- 
ger agent of the Canadian National at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, at Buf- 
falo, with jurisdiction over the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) and Pittsburgh (Pa.) territories, 
succeeding W. J. Burr, who retired on 
pension on May 29 after more than 40 
years of continuous service. 


W. O. Dodge, general eastern agent for 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at New York, 
has been promoted to eastern traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, a newly 
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created position. P. J. Winter, soliciting 
freight and passenger agent at New York, 
has been advanced to general agent at that 
point. John Marsh, traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to general agent at Cleve- 
land, succeeding R. E. Pierce, who has 
retired from active service. 


W. G. Peoples, assistant general traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific Lines, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at New York, succeeding S. 
C. Chiles, who retired on June 1. H. H. 
Gray, general passenger agent at New 
York, has been advanced to passenger traf- 
fic manager, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Peoples and Mr. Gray will have juris- 
diction over all off-line agencies on the 
Eastern Seaboard and in the Southeastern 
territory and while C. T. Collett, freight 
trafic manager at Chicago, and O. P. 
Bartlett, passenger traffic manager at 
Chicago, will continue in charge of other 
off-line agencies. 


Robert M. Gilmore, whose promotion 
to assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of system passenger traffic of the Southern 
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Pacific, with headquarters a San Fran- 
cisco, was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 30, was born at San Francisco on 
September 17, 1899, and entered railway 
service on October 9, 1916, as an office boy 
and messenger on the Southern Pacific at 
San Francisco, later advancing successively 
to ticket assorter, ticket clerk and interline 
passenger rate and division clerk in the 
office of passenger accounts. On January 1, 
1926, he was transferred to the general 
passenger office and worked on refund and 
exchanges, interline and local tariff com- 
pilations, passenger train service and as a 
train inspector. In 1939 Mr. Gilmore was 
appointed special passenger representative, 
handling special solicitation and military 
traffic assignments, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


Fred E. Watson, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent for the Central 
district of the Southern Pacific, Pacific 
lines, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 30, was born at Kirkwood, IIl., on 
December 19, 1885, and entered railway 
service in 1903 as a telegraph operator on 
the Chicago & North Western, later going 
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with the Union Pacific. In 1909 he became 
an operator and agent on the Los ‘Angeles 
division of the Southern Pacific, later serv- 
ing as agént at Pasadena, Cal., city pas- 
senger agent at Los Angeles, Cal., and 
commercial agent at Pasadena. During 
World War I, Mr. Watson served as a 
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first lieutenant with the Transportation 
Corps of the U. S. Army, returning to 
the Southern Pacific in 1919 as assistant 
general passenger agent at Los Angeles. 
In 1923 he was advanced to general pas- 
senger agent at Los Angeles and in 1930 
he was appointed assistant general passen- 
ger traffic manager, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. Mr. Watson was appoint- 
ed assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of system passenger traffic in 1933, which 
position’ he held until his recent promo- 
tion. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


George F. Drummond, assistant archi- 
tect of the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief architect, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que. 


Ober A. Kobs, general agent, freight 
department on the Northern Pacific at 
Fargo, N. D., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding W. 
J. Luchsinger, who has been transferred 
to Duluth, Minn. Mr. Luchsinger replaces 
Otto Kopp, whose promotion to general 
freight agent at Seattle, Wash., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 30. R. 
C. Murphy, traveling freight agent at 
Grand Forks, N. D., has been advanced to 
general agent, freight department, at Fargo, 
relieving Mr. Kobs. 


MECHANICAL 


T. E. Anderson, general foreman of the 
car department of the Texas & Pacific at 
Marshall, Tex., has been appointed gen- 
eral car inspector, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., temporarily in place of J. D. 
Clyde, Sr. 


T. C. Shortt, master mechanic of the 
Nickel Plate district of ‘the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Conneaut, Ohio, has been promoted to 
superintendent of motive power, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding T. 
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C. Baldwin, who retired from active sery- 
ice on May 31. 


C. F. Deno, master mechanic of the 
Manitoba district of the Canadian Pacific, 
has been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power, Western lines, with 
headquarters as before at Winnipeg, Man., 
succeeding N. R. Crump, whose promotion 
to assistant to the vice-president at Mont- 
real, Que., was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 23. The report in the same 
issue of the Railway Age that Mr. Deno . 
had been promoted to chief of motive power 
for Western Canada was incorrect. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. E. Thraff, district storekeeper on the 
Great Northern at Great Falls, Mont., has 
been promoted to assistant general store- 
keeper, a newly created position, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Harry B. Nordstrom, whose promo- 
tion to assistant purchasing agent on the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 23, was born at Stillwater, 
Minn., on May 25, 1898, and entered rail- 
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way service on May 14, 1914, as an office 
boy in the purchasing department of the 
Great Northern at St. Paul. Since that 
time Mr. Nordstrom has served in all the 
clerical positions in the department, includ- 
ing those of chief clerk and lumber and 
fuel agent. On September 15, 1926, he was 
promoted to assistant to the purchasing 
agent, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion, effective May 14. 


J. E. McMahon, assistant purchasing 
agent and general storekeeper of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been: 
appointed purchasing and stores agent, a 
change of title. 


Clifford G. Allen, purchasing agent of 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown and the 
Northern Ohio, with headquarters at: 
Akron, Ohio, has been promoted to chief 
purchases and stores officer, a change of 
title. 


Arthur D. Sturley, whose promotion 
to assistant purchasing agent on the Great: 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported in the Railway Age’ 
of May 23, was born at St. Paul on De- 
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cember 17, 1885, and entered railway serv- 
ice on August 23, 1903, in the office of the 
auditor of freight receipts of the Northern 
Pacific. On April 23, 1906, he left railway 
service for other employment and on No- 
vember 12, 1906, he went with the Great 
Northern in the purchasing department at 
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St. Paul. On May 1, 1917, he was pro- 
moted to assistant chief clerk and on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1919, he was advanced to chief 
clerk. Mr. Sturley was appointed sta- 
tionery buyer on April 7, 1920, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion 
effective May 14, 


OBITUARY 


Arthur M. Crawford, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent on the Southern at 
Memphis, Tenn., died at the Baptist hos- 
pital in that city on May 30, following an 
operation. 


Frank L. Pickering, general agent, 
passenger department, of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at New York, died 
on June 9 at his home in that city at the 
age of 65. 


William Calmell Sloan, assistant vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Western lines of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., died on 
June 6 at San Bernardino, Cal., while on 
a leave of absence because of poor health. 
Mr. Sloan was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on July 9, 1886, and attended Cornell Uni- 
versity. He entered railway service in 
February, 1907, as an inspector. on the 
New York tunnels of the Pennsylvania and 
the following year he became connected 
with the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. On April 1, 1909, he entered the 
service of the engineering department of 
the Northern Pacific as an inspector and 
later was promoted successively to bridge 
supervisor and roadmaster. In 1915, he 
was advanced to trainmaster at Forsyth, 
Mont., and two years later he was further 
promoted to division superintendent at 
Pasco, Wash. Shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Sloan entered the service of the United 
States Army and served overseas as a cap- 
tain. He returned to the Northern Pa- 
cific in 1919 as superintendent of the Rocky 
Mountain division, and was later trans- 
ferred successively to the Pasco, Yel‘ow- 
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stone and Lake Superior divisions. In 
July, 1927, he was appointed assistant to 
the operating vice-president and on July 15, 
1929, he was advanced to general manager 
of the lines east of Paradise, Mont. Mr. 
Sloan was appointed general manager of 
the system, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., and Seattle, Wash., in August, 1931, 
and in February, 1940, he was appointed 
assistant vice-president and general man- 
ager of the lines west of Livingston, 
Mont., with headquarters at Seattle. 


John A. Clancey, general manager of 
the Grand Trunk Western, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, Mich., died suddenly in his 
office at Detroit on June 4. Mr. Clancey 
was born at Walkerton, Ont., on June 8, 
1884, and entered railway service with the 
Canadian National on June 2, 1901, as a 
messenger in the transportation department 
at Toronto, Ont., and later served in var- 
ious clerical positions at that point. In 
September, 1902, he was sent to Durand, 
Mich., on the Grand Trunk Western (part 
of the Canadian National), as a stenog- 
rapher in the bridge and building depart- 
ment. In the following year he was trans- 
ferred to the transportation department, 
where he held various positions until July, 
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1910, when he was appointed cashier and 
supervisor of the Michigan Car Demur- 
rage bureau. In January, 1911, he returned 
to the transportation department of the 
Grand Trunk Western, serving successively 
as car distributor, traveling car service 
agent, assistant superintendent of terminals 
at Detroit, chief clerk to the general super- 
intendent at Chicago, division agent of 
Western lines at Chicago and trainmaster 
at various points. On October 1, 1928, he 
was further promoted to superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at De- 
troit, and on October 1, 1932, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Detroit divi- 
sion. Mr. Clancey was advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation with 
headquarters at Detroit, on June 1, 1936, 
and on January 1, 1939, he was promoted 
to general superintendent. He was ad- 
vanced to general manager on August 1, 


1939. 


Frederick W. Fratt, railroad construc- 
tion engineer, died at Kansas City, Mo., on 
May 15. Mr. Fratt was born at Racine, 
Wis., on July 10, 1859, and attended the 
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University of Wisconsin. He served on 
construction work for the Chicago & North 
Western in Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Iowa and then as resident engineer for the 
Wisconsin Central (now part of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie), later 
becoming chief engineer. In July, 1892, he. 
went with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas on 
construction work, later becoming chief en- 
gineer in charge of the construction of 
various lines. In 1904 he supervised the 
construction of the M-K-T terminals at 
Kansas City, and he was the builder of the 
Armour-Swift-Burlington bridge at that 
point. 


Charles Sterling Millard, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager for the New 
York Central system at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died in Holmes hospital in that city on 
June 5 after an illness of four days follow- 
ing a heart attack Mr. Millard was 
born at Louisville, Ky., on May 3, 1874, 
and graduated from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in- 1896. In 
the same year he became a rodman on the 
Pennsylvania, and in 1897 he was appointed 
an assistant in the engineering department 
of the Peoria & Easter (part of the New 
York Central system), being advanced to 
assistant engineer in 1898. Following 
several months’ service in the Spanish- 
American war, Mr. Millard returned to 
the Peoria & Eastern as engineer main- 
tenance of way in October, 1899. In 1901 
he was appointed second assistant engineer 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
returning to the Middle West as engineer 
maintenance of way, of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union later in the same year. From 1902 
to 1924 he served successively as assistant 
engineer on the Illinois Central at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and as engineer maintenance 
of way, engineer of track and roadway, 
superintendent of the Michigan and of the 
Chicago division of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis (part of the 
New York Central system), superintendent 
of the Peoria & Eastern, and superintend- 
ent of the St. Louis division and assistant 
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general superintendent of the Big Four. 
Mr. Millard was promoted to general man- 
ager of the Big Four in April, 1924, and 
on December 15,1930, he was elected vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. Mill- 
ard was a life member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 
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SECURITY ARCH BRICK IS THE FOUNDATION 


of an effective economical brick arch 











There is a lot to the Security 
Arch before it goes into the 
firebox. 


Much of its success is due to the 


brick. 


When we took up the develop- 
ment of the Security Sectional 
Arch we attacked the brick prob- 
lem first. 


There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


Control of materials and pro- 
cesses in every step in the manu- 
facture is the foundation of arch 
brick performance. 


Such brick cannot be made in 
every brick yard. 


The Security Arch gives econom- 
ical service. 


The manufacturer of the brick is 
one of the reasons. 














HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 





Refractory Specialists 
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(Written by H. V. Kaltenborn, famous radio 
news analyst, after a trip through a plant 
of the American Locomotive Company) 
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I WATCHED tanks being rushed to completion 
alongside giant Steam—Liners and Diesel- 
Liners. Here was power to attack, power to 
7” transport, power to supply...mobile power 
me taking shape under skilled hands, with a 

=" hundred years of engineering know-how back of 
every man. And when they told me that dozens 
of other items of ordnance were keeping an 
army of these men busy, I felt that we were 
winning the battle of production at last. 


















I LOOKED IN on the gun carriage assembly. 
Those gun carriages cost twice as much 
as the actual gun, and are as difficult 
to manufacture as a tank. Like the tanks, 
they cost about a dollar a pound. And 
again, like the tanks, the production 
figures are good. At Fort Bragg, the 
other day, I learned what those carriages 
can do when the guns go into action. 








I WISH you could have seen 
those new forges take a 
big red—hot ingot for 

a breech—block and knead 
it like dough! Then it’s 
machined right here to 
watch—work accuracy... 
It’s a heartening thing 
to see our America swing 
into victory tempo on 
the factory front. 


SyV sVgves 


eF Os. 





AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


I SAW big war heads being machined for those 
$15,000 torpedoes that carry 600 pounds of 
T.N.T. at 40 miles an hour. I sawa lot of 
them. In fact, everywhere I looked I saw an 
encouraging profusion and a cheering volume 
of production. But the best part of the 
story is the part I cannot tell. We’1ll tell 
_—__ that part to Hitler...first! 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES AND OTHER ORDNANCE 














June 13, 1942 : 27 





H. V.. KRALTENBORN says, “Here Is America’s Answer” 
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Insures Higher Availability 


ERVICE records of HUNT-SPILLER Duplex Sectional 


Packing are unusually interesting because they show ex- 
ceptionally long mileage between renewals. 


It is obvious that this type of performance contributes to the 
availability of power and high monthly revenue mileage. 


Comparison of fuel and maintenance costs are also very 
interesting —locomotives equipped with HUNT-SPILLER 


Sectional Packing have light diets and cost less to maintain. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 














EDUCATIONAL | 
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ee 


Educational Service 
for 


RAILROAD MEN 


Maintenance of Way— 
Mechanical— 
Signal— 
Operating— 
Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 











More money can be obtained now 
selling whole than from scrapping! 


Also, present high market prices will 
reduce book losses quite appreciably! 


WANTED 


CARS: Freight & Passenger 


LOCOMOTIVES: Steam, Diesel 
or Electric 
CAR PARTS: Used or New 
RAILS: Relaying 


CRANES & SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
37 years’ experience 
“ANYTHING containingIRON or STEEL” 





WE PAY BEST PRICES FOR 


Iron and Steel material and equip- 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- 
roads; trackage, etc. For highest 
offers, write 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations, 








Boarding house operator with large 
crew experienced track laborers 


looking for work anywhere. 


Address: 646 Hegney Place, Bronx, 
New York 








AT BIG SAVINGS 


Locomotives, railroad equipment 
and accessories; machinery; boilers; 
motors; engines and other equip- 
ment. Write, wire or phone for 
prices. 








Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 


Use 
Space 
Here 

















THE CAREFUL INVESTOR JUDGES A SECURITY 


CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION HAS 
ESTABLISHED A RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
THAT IS UNEQUALLED IN THE HISTORY OF 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 
THE KERITE wWisescvece COMPANY IS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should 
reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 


York, ten days in advance 


to insure delivery of the 


following issue to new address. In sending noti- 


fication of change always include the old address as 


well as the new. 


New Address .......... 
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Steam Couplers 


A. R.A. STANDARD 


Flexible Conduits 


REPLACES RUBBER HOSE 


Vapor Systems 
THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
— ENGINEERED 
gt Moo, PRODUCTS 
? 







E VAPOR CAR 
= EBATING COsinc. 


py ro RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
“onreen eee 

















FOR SALE 


USED RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


4—Locomotives—2-8-0 Type 
1—Locomotive—4-6-0 Type 
13—Steel hopper cars—100,000 Ib. capacity 
7—Flat cars—80,000 Ib. capacity 
5—Gondola cars—80,000 capacity 
2—Passenger & baggage cars 
1—Passenger car 
2—Dump cars 
Large quantity railroad ties 
iscellaneous railroad equipment 
Specifications furnished on request 


WIRE * WRITE «x PHONE 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Room 2280 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Tele. COrt. 7-467 








June 13, 1942 
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American Car and Foundry Co. 

American Locomotive Company 

American Optical Company 

American Steel & Wire Company 

American Steel Foundries 

Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, The 


Cc 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
Classified Advertisements 


Columbia Steel Company 


Dulien Steel Products, Inc. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors Corporation. . Front Cover 
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General American Transportation Corporation 


Get Together Department 


Harbison-Vraleer Retractories Co... 2. secs ccc ccm cccss aes 25 


Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corporation 
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National Malleable and Steel Castings Co. ..............00. 
National Tube Company : 


Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., The 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The 
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Railway Educational Bureau, The 


Schaefer Equipment Company 
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Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Company 

Superheater Co., The 


Teletype Corporation 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 
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Union Switch & Signal Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
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Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 


Waugh Laboratories 
Western Electric Company 
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RAILWAY AGE 














